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Power  and  Production  Pavilion  at  the  South  Bank 
Exhibition,  London.  Work  Bench  is  surfaced 
with  blue  linette  FORMICA,  on  which  sweets- 
are  weighed  and  packed  into  S  lb.  jars. 


Chosen  for  its  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  hard  usage,  its  hygienic  qualities  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  cleaned.  FORMICA  is  prominent 
in  every  part  of  the  South  Bank  Exhibition — including 
most  restaurants,  the  Power  and  Production  Pavilion 
and  the  Homes  and  Gardens  Pavilion. 


On  this  work  bench  in  the  same  Pavilion,  the  blue 
linette  FORMICA  surface  guards  biscuit  wafers 
against  damage  and  dust. 


For  full  details  of  FORMICA'S  special  advantages. 


please  write  to 


Thomas  DE  LA  RUE  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Imperial  House 
84/86  Regent  Street,  London,  W.1 


'FORMICA '  is  a  registered  trade  mark  and  De  La  Rue  are  the  sole  registered  users. 
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A  bright  sparkling  Jelly  can  only  be  made  from  a  Gelatine  of  good  strength, 
clarity  and  colour.  All  our  grades  are  tested  strictly  according  to  the  methods 
of  the  British  Standards  Institution  and  standardised  to  a  definite  specification. 

Our  Gelatines  are  also  submitted  to  the  most  exacting  laboratory  tests  to  ensure 
complete  freedom  from  harmful  impurities. 
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contains  details  of  several  instruments  for  measuring  and  controlling 
TEMPERATURE  in  Food  Stores,  and  GAS  ANALYSERS  for  the  gas 
storage,  on  land  or  on  board  ship,  including  : 

ELECTRICAL  THERMOMETERS  DIAL  THERMOMETERS 

MERCURY-IN-STEEL  THERMOMETERS  (Indicating  and  Recording) 

[CO2  &  OXYGEN  RECORDERS  &  INDICATORS 
A  table  giving  the  most  effective  storage  condition  for  various  food 
products  is  reproduced.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 

Sm  our  STAND  7B,  BRITISH  INSTRUMENT  INDUSTRIES  EXHIBITION,  OLYMPIA.  July  4-l4th. 


CAMBRIDGE  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED, 

13  CRO‘.V[n0H  PlACf  LONDON  SWI 
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American  v.  British  Methods  Container  Recovery 


IT  is  just  possible  that,  as  a  result  of  perusing  the 
different  reports  of  visits  to  America  by  produc¬ 
tivity  teams,  the  British  industrialist  may  develop  an 
inferiority  complex.  In  a  recent  release  accompany¬ 
ing  a  pamphlet  version  of  one  such  report  entitled 
"  Materials  Handling  in  Industry,"  it  is  said  that 
"  American  handling  methods  are  much  better  than 
ours.  Such  is  the  burden  of  this  pamphlet  and  of 
most  of  the  productivity  team  reports  issued  hither¬ 
to.” 

In  the  pamphlet  are  summarised  some  of  the  points 
of  difference  between  British  and  American  prac¬ 
tice.  In  America  it  is  much  more  common  for  rail¬ 
way  waggons  and  lorries  to  go  right  into  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  both  waggons  and  lorries  are  bigger.  Some¬ 
times  a  portable  conveyor  which  folds  up  like  a 
concertina  is  used.  This  can  be  put  into  the  waggon 
and  the  parcel  consequently  has  to  be  handled  only 
twice — once  on  and  once  off.  Whenever  possible, 
materials  are  sent  straight  to  where  they  are  first 
required  for  processing;  when  they  have  to  be 
stored,  the  goods  are  stacked  high  to  the  ceiling 
using  cranes,  fork-lift  trucks,  power  trucks,  and 
pallets. 

The  team  sjjecially  noted  the  use  of  pallets  and 
unit  loads  ("a  stack  of  goods  packed  together  so 
that  they  can  be  shifted  as  a  unit "),  both  in  the  un¬ 
loading  of  materials  and  in  the  packing  and  despatch¬ 
ing  at  the  other  end. 

The  Americans  are  quite  sure  (continues  the  re¬ 
port)  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  their  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  is  higher  than  ours  is  because  their 
materials  handling  is  better. 

There  is  as  little  fetching  and  carrying  as  possible 
inside  American  factories;  they  make  every  use  of 
various  mechanical  aids  such  as  cranes,  overhead 
conveyors,  roller  conveyors,  and  mechanical  trucks. 

Other  items  discussed  are  management  and  flow 
charts,  and  also  the  repercussions  of  the  American 
system  on  the  workers. 

Perhaps  the  bitter  pill  that  the  British  industrial¬ 
ist  has  to  swallow  in  the  form  of  this  report  may  have 
some  therapeutic  value.  It  may  also  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  those  in  Britain  who  have  adopted  all 
the  methods  described  to  cease  hiding  their  light 
under  a  bushel  and  tell  the  world  something  about  it. 
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The  Container  Recovery  Service  exists  to  collect 
and  return  to  manufacturers  their  containers  for  fur¬ 
ther  use.  With  the  shortage  of  packing  materials,  it 
has  become  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  distri¬ 
bution.  Without  it  many  manufacturers  would  not 
be  able  to  maintain  supplies  to  customers,  and  some 
of  them  would  have  to  reduce  production. 

A  non-profit  making  organisation,  the  Service  is 
paid  for  by  an  agreed  charge  to  each  participant. 
Costs  include  overheads  and  a  standard  rail  charge, 
plus  the  allowance  for  the  package. 

The  scheme  is  simple,  cartons  issued  by  partici¬ 
pants  being  marked  with  the  C.R.S.  emblem.  Know¬ 
ing  that  these  cartons  are  to  be  returned,  the  trader 
opens  them  with  care,  and  puts  them  on  one  side  for 
collection. 

The  end  of  salvage  collection  by  local  authorities 
brought  a  fall  in  the  number  of  returned  containers. 
Many  traders  imagined  that  container  recovery  was 
rio  longer  necessary,  but  this  is  not  so.  The  supply 
of  new  packing  materials  is  still  a  problem.  C.R.S. 
has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  recover  more  con¬ 
tainers;  although  the  figures  have  risen  in  the  last 
six  months  from  600,000  to  875,000,  and  are  still 
rising,  the  organisation  considers  that  much  more 
can  be  done.  The  rearmament  drive  involves  further 
demands  on  the  limited  supply  of  wood  and  fibre- 
board,  and  it  is  only  by  extending  the  life  of  existing 
containers  that  this  new  crisis  can  be  overcome. 

Irish  Bacon  and  Pigs 

A  five-year  agreement,  effective  from  May  i,  for 
the  export  of  pigs  and  bacon  from  the  Irish  Repub¬ 
lic  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  signed  in  London  on 
May  4. 

According  to  this  agreement  the  United  Kingdom 
has  undertaken  to  buy  all  available  supplies  of  pigs, 
as  well  as  bacon,  from  the  Irish  Republic,  and  the 
Republic  has  undertaken  to  send  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  not  less  than  go  per  cent,  of  her  total  exports. 
The  number  of  live  pigs  exported  will  be  equivalent 
to  the  number  exported  in  the  form  of  bacon.  Pork 
carcasses  may  be  sent  to  an  extent  periodically 
agreed.  The  prices  to  be  paid  for  live  pigs  or  pork 
carcasses  will  bear  a  fixed  relationship  to  the  prices 
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paid  to  the  producers  in  the  United  Kingdom  (2s.  6d. 
a  score  less).  Bacon  will  be  bought,  as  now,  at  the 
United  Kingdom’s  general  import  price  for  bacon. 

The  agreement  has  received  a  good  Press  in  Dub¬ 
lin.  The  Irish  Independent  congratulates  Mr.  Dillon 
on  its  terms,  which  include  early  and  frequent  re¬ 
view.  The  general  reaction  is  that  the  agreement 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  a  long-term  one  with 
the  best  provision  against  possible  dangers.  For  any 
undertaking  that  concerns  agricultural  produce,  a 
degree  of  certainty  is  essential.  Farmers  must  be 
able  to  rely  on  their  market  for  some  time  ahead. 
The  new  agreement  covers  a  period  up  to  the  end  of 
April  1956,  and,  if  both  parties  so  desire,  for  any 
length  of  time  after  that.  The  farmers  will  have 
three  years’  notice  of  what  is  to  be  done. 

There  remains  the  danger  that  increased  costs, 
notably  of  feedingstuffs,  will  be  so  great  as  to  de¬ 
prive  the  agreed  price  of  its  attractiveness.  This 
seems  to  be  guarded  against,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
by  the  close  relationship  that  will  exist  in  future  be¬ 
tween  the  price  paid  to  the  British  farmer  and  that 
paid  to  the  Irish  farmer. 

By  this  agreement  the  Irish  farmer  is  placed  in  a 
more  advantageous  position  than  his  Danish  com¬ 
petitor.  It  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  settle  down 
to  a  period  of  profitable  expansion  that  should  be  ex¬ 
ploited.  It  is  another  sign  that,  in  the  present  world 
situation,  the  producer  of  food  has  a  bargaining  ad¬ 
vantage  that  was  unknown  in  recent  decades.  The 
Irish  Ministry  for  Agriculture  has  used  this  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  full;  it  is  for  the  farmers  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it  to  the  greatest  possible  profit. 

We  hope  that  everybody  will  be  as  pleased. 

Antibiotics  in  Processed  Foods 

In  1945,  Curran  and  Evans  {Chem.  Eng.  News,  23, 
1622)  reported  some  investigations  with  penicillin 
as  a  possible  agent  for  the  preservation  of  milk, 
studying  its  sporicidal  and  sporistatic  action  against 
15  aerobic  and  two  anaerobic  spore  suspensions 
inoculated  into  milk.  Most  of  the  species  were 
sensitive  to  the  penicillin  and  some  were  completely 
destroyed.  However,  four  of  the  aerobes  and  both 
anaerobes  {Clostridium  botulinum  and  putrefactive 
anaerobe  No.  3679)  grew  and  produced  spoilage  of 
the  milk.  They  concluded  that,  on  the  basis  of  this 
study,  penicillin  has  no  application  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  food,  although  in  combination  with  mild 
heating  it  might  have  utility  as  a  preservative  or 
spoilage-delaying  agent  in  certain  non-food  materials. 

Late  in  1949  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
released  information  about  the  work  being  done  by 
Andersen  and  Michener  using  antibiotics  combined 
with  mild  heat  treatment  as  a  mode  of  preserving 
vegetables  with  improved  quality.  The  heat  treat¬ 
ment  was  designed  to  inactivate  enzymes  and  destroy 


yeasts,  moulds,  and  non-spore  forming  bacteria, 
leaving  only  the  more  highly  heat-resistant  bacteria 
to  be  destroyed  or  prevented  from  growing  by  the 
antibiotics.  Subtilin,  aureomycin,  Chloromycetin, 
and  lupulon  were  employed  in  preliminary  studies, 
although  mainly  subtilin  was  experimented  with. 
These  and  later  results  have  been  reported  by  the 
same  investigators  {Food  Tech.,  4,  188-189,  1950, 
and  Bact.  Proc.,  p.  28,  1950). 

The  work  of  Andersen  and  Michener  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  canning  industry.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  criterion  which  must  receive  first 
attention  in  evaluating  possible  application  of  the 
subtilin-mild-heat  procedure  to  canning  would  be  its 
ability  to  control  Cl.  botulinum  under  all  conditions. 

An  extensive  co-operative  project  was  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Washington  Research  Laboratory  to  study 
the  efficiency  of  the  subtilin  treatment  in  controlling 
Cl.  botulinum.  In  addition  to  work  on  the  co-  > 
operative  project,  American  Can  Company’s  Re¬ 
search  Division  General  Laboratory  carried  out  some 
further  tests  with  subtilin  to  determine  whether  there 
would  be  any  merit  in  considering  concentrations  of 
the  antibiotic  higher  than  previously  suggested.  The 
entire  field  of  the  more  important  antibiotics  was  re¬ 
viewed,  and  several  others  whose  properties  indicated 
that  they  might  act  against  spwre-forming  food 
spoilage  bacteria  were  selected  for  study. 

Some  of  the  work  has  been  reported  by  J.  D. 
Burroughs  and  I.  E.  Wheaton  {The  Conner,  112, 

50,  1951).  Experimental  inoculated  packs  of  peas 
or  corn  in  brine  were  prepared,  using  the  following 
antibiotics  in  conjunction  with  processing  at 
212°  F.:  subtilin,  gramicidin,  methylol-gramicidin, 
bacitracin,  and  streptomycin.  The  packs  were  in¬ 
oculated  with  a  spore  suspension  of  Cl.  botulinum 
containing  5  strains  each  of  Type  A  and  Type  B. 
Subtilin  in  a  concentration  as  high  as  80  p.p.m.  per-  ' 
mitted  100  per  cent,  spoilage  in  inoculated  lots,  with 
both  Type  A  and  B  toxins  found  present.  The  same 
results  were  obtained  with  the  other  antibiotics  tested  ! 
in  a  single  high  concentration.  None  except  subtilin 
controlled  even  the  natural  bacterial  flora  of  the 
vegetables.  ' 

Subtilin  and  a  mild  heat  treatment  were  used  for  an 
experimental  pack  of  tomato  juice  inoculated  with 
spores  of  B.  thermoacidurans .  No  evidence  of  flat 
sour  spoilage  was  found  in  the  tomato  juice  which 
contained  40  p.p.m.  of  subtilin.  Sub-culturing  of 
treated  samples  indicated  that  subtilin  may  have  a 
destructive  effect  on  this  organism. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  be  concluded  that  many 
more  investigations  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
efficacy  of  antibiotics  in  processed  foods,  some  of 
which  include  the  determination  of  the  smallest  con¬ 
centration  which  would  prevent, spoilage,  whether  the 
effect  of  the  subtilin  is  actually  one  of  sterilisation  or 
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merely  inhibitory,  and  whether  any  strains  of  B. 
thermoacidurans  are  resistant.  Obviously  no  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  kind  should  be  added  to  foods  until  all 
authorities  and  regulatory  bodies  are  agreed  that  they 
may  safely  be  used. 

A  Revival  in  Food  Grading 

The  object  of  the  recent  contest  at  the  London 
Provision  Exchange,  when  competitors  were  asked 
to  judge  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese,  was  to  revive  the 
dormant  art  or  skill  of  grading  food  and  particularly 
to  stimulate  the  latent  capabilities  of  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  provisions  trade.  When  this  event  was 
first  planned  the  general  food  situation  looked  more 
hopeful  than  at  present,  but  whether  it  be  regarded 
as  a  gallant  gesture  or  as  a  somewhat  optimistic  sign 
of  the  times,  the  contest  received  a  general  welcome. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  grading  skill  with¬ 
in  the  wholesale  industry,  how  much  more  necessary 
it  will  one  day  become  to  revive  quality  judgment  in 
the  retail  trade  and  the  public.  As  the  years  go  by, 
there  are  more  and  more  shopkeepers  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  spent  most  of  their  selling  and  buy¬ 
ing  lives  under  the  drab  aegis  of  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

If  and  when  more  freedom  in  choosing  the  long 
rationed  commodities  of  the  groceiy'  counter  returns, 
distributors  may  find  that  some  of  the  pre-war 
quality  distinctions  produce  disappointingly  small 
reactions  on  taste-flattened  palates.  The  differences 
between  best,  better,  and  good  are  not  readily  esti¬ 
mated  by  people  who  have  for  years  hoped  for 
nothing  more  than  the  difference  between  good,  fair, 
and  poor. 

The  Empty  Tin  Can 

Discussing  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  tin 
from  used  food  cans,  Mr.  John  Ryan,  Vice-Chairman 
of  The  Metal  Box  Company,  in  an  article  in  The 
Financial  Times,  points  out  that  there  is  a  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  U.K.  at  the  present  time  of  commodities 
packed  in  tin  cans  which  would  provide  some 
500,000  tons  of  scrap  if  it  were  all  available. 

Assuming  a  coating  of  one  pound  per  basis  box, 
there  are  theoretically  some  five  to  six  thousand  tons 
of  tin  reclaimable.  The  problem  is  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  scrap  can  be  made  available  from  the 
refuse  dumps  to  return  in  usable  form  to  industry. 
It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  exact  statistics,  but  the 
total  steel  scrap  which  is  thus  collected  will  not 
amount,  on  the  best  estimates  which  can  be  made,  to 
more  than  150,000  tons  for  the  whole  country. 
There  remains,  therefore,  a  potential  tonnage  of 
350,000  tons  which  fails  to  reach  industry,  both  the 
steel  and  tin  being  lost. 

An  opportunity  for  collecting  both  the  steel  and  the 
tin  by  a  detinning  process  exists  only  in  London, 
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where  a  plant  at  present  operates  on  the  basis  of 
15,000  tons  per  annum,  which  is  the  highest  total 
which  it  finds  possible  to  collect  in  the  Metropolis 
and  surrounding  areas.  Its  present  capacity  could 
probably  be  increased  by  about  50  per  cent. 

Extension  of  the  possibilities  of  this  process  to 
other  areas  depends  entirely  upon  commercial  con¬ 
siderations.  The  price  of  steel  scrap  is  the  relevant 
factor;  no  substantial  progress  can  be  made  unless 
financial  returns  are  considerably  higher. 

For  long  periods  the  operation  of  the  existing 
plant  was  possible  only  by  the  help  of  substantial 
subsidies,  and  dependence  on  such  factors  will  not 
encourage  anyone  to  embark  upon  the  process. 

As  a  national  project,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
there  are  a  number  of  limitations  to  the  present  op¬ 
portunity,  among  which  is  the  lack  of  facilities  in 
other  areas  throughout  the  country  for  accepting 
empty  cans  for  detinning  from  which  additional  de¬ 
liveries  of  tin  can  scrap  to  the  appropriate  blast 
furnaces  could  be  made. 

For  other  areas  outside  London  to  become  a  source 
of  tin  supply,  new  plants  similar  to  the  existing  one 
would  have  to  be  set  up  and  an  economic  stable 
position  created,  necessitating  a  reconsideration  of 
the  present  level  of  scrap  prices. 

The  alternative  would  be  Government  plants, 
which  would  involve  subsidised  production  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

Bread  Staling  Investigations 

In  order  to  avoid  the  large  scale  wastage  which 
occurs  every  year  in  the  supply  of  food  to  troops 
owing  to  the  staling  of  bread,  investigations  have 
been  made  to  try  to  find  some  way  of  retarding  or 
preventing  this. 

According  to  a  report  by  Roy  L.  Whistler  of  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  for  the  Quartermaster  Food 
and  Container  Institute,  Washington,  this  work  in¬ 
volved  searching  for  wheat  strains  with  waxy  proper¬ 
ties,  and  the  addition  to  dough  of  wetting  agents,  pro¬ 
teins,  inorganic  salts,  sugars,  and  amino  acids.  Ex¬ 
periments  were  made  to  determine  the  rate  of  retro- 
gradation  of  amyloses  prepared  from  various 
starches  and  the  effect  of  temperature  and  concen¬ 
tration  on  amylose  retrogradation  rates,  and  to  find 
out  whether  bread  staling  can  be  retarded  or  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  application  of  a  hypochlorite  bleach 
to  wheat  flour;  the  hydrolisation  of  wheat  flour  was 
also  investigated. 

The  analysis  of  over  100  wheat  strains,  including 
primitive  wheats  and  mutants,  produced  results 
which  indicated  that  their  starches  all  contained  the 
usual  amounts  of  amylose.  Certain  wetting  agents 
were  found  greatly  to  reduce  the  retrogradation  rate 
of  corn  amylose,  and  some  reduction  of  the  rate  is 
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said  to  have  occurred  on  the  addition  of  certain  of 
the  amino  acids,  proteins,  and  sugars.  Inorganic 
salts  were  found  to  have  no  effect  on  retrogradation. 
The  rate  was  found  to  increase  proportionately  with 
the  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  wheat, 
potato,  and  corn  amylose  and  wheat  amylopectin, 
while  temperature  increase  from  o°  to  25°  C.  lowered 
the  retrogradation  rate  of  corn,  wheat,  and  potato 
amylose.  A  potato  amylose  was  found  to  retrograde 
slower  than  those  of  corn  or  wheat,  which  retrograde 
at  approximately  the  same  rate. 

With  a  progressive  decrease  of  average  molecular 
weight  of  potato  and  corn  amylose  through  acid 
hydrolysis,  the  retrogradation  rate  is  said  to  increase 
first  to  maximum  value  and  then  steadily  to  decrease. 
Owing  to  its  molecular  size,  natural  wheat  amylose 
has  almost  the  maximum  retrogradation  rate.  Hypo¬ 
chlorite  oxidation  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  retro¬ 
gradation  rate  of  wheat  and  potato  amylose,  but  not 
markedly,  unless  verj'  heavy  oxidation  had  oc¬ 
curred;  highly  bleached  flours  will  not,  therefore, 
yield  a  slow-staling  bread.  The  number  of  alde¬ 
hyde,  total  carboxyl,  and  uronic  acid  groups  in¬ 
creased  as  the  level  of  oxidation  was  increased.  The 
implications  of  these  results  are  discussed  in  the  re¬ 
port. 

X-ray  Control  of  Food  Products 

In  view  of  the  increasing  use  of  X-rays  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  food  products,  the  development  of  cad¬ 
mium  sulphide  crystals,  which  have  the  property  of 
emitting  torrents  of  electrons  when  excited  with 
X-rays,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

These  crystals  are  said  to  be  more  than  a  thousand 
times  more  sensitive  than  photoelectric  cells  and  to 
be  capable  of  increasing  a  millionfold  the  energy  they 
receive  from  X-rays.  Thus  they  can  perform  work 
that  hitherto  required  a  much  more  complex  system 
of  vacuum  tubes  and  amplifiers.  Furthermore,  only 
low  power  X-rays  are  needed. 

As  an  example  of  their  use,  tins  of  baby  food  are 
carried  by  conveyor  belt  between  the  crystals  and  an 
X-ray  apparatus  producing  a  low  power  beam.  The 
tins  absorb  some  of  the  X-rays,  the  exact  amount 
depending  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  product 
being  handled.  An  inadequately  filled  tin,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  absorb  a  quantity  different  from  that  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  a  properly  filled  one.  The  non-absorbed 
X-rays  strike  the  crystals,  causing  them  to  emit 
electrons  in  sufficient  quantities  to  actuate  relay  de¬ 
vices,  which  either  op)erate  a  meter  or  chart  a  graph 
upon  which  certain  fluctuations  would  indicate  an 
unsatisfactory  item.  Alternatively  they  can  cause  a 
light  to  flash,  or  paint  to  be  dabbed  on  a  faulty  part, 
or  stop  the  entire  production  line.  Because  of  the 
high  sensitivity  of  the  crystals,  the  X-rays  necessary 
to  energise  them  are  far  below  the  intensity  and 


quantity  at  which  the  product  or  user  of  the  product 
would  be  affected. 

The  crystals,  which  are  being  developed  by  the 
General  Electric  X-ray  Corporation,  Milwaukee, 
U.S.A.,  may  make  possible  inspection  devices  which 
could  scan  as  many  as  600  units  j)er  minute  in  the 
case  of  canned  foods  and  liquids.  They  may  solve 
such  problems  as  controlling  and  checking  the  pro¬ 
duct  level  in  containers,  checking  for  absence,  mis¬ 
placement  or  misalignment  of  inserts  and  other  in¬ 
ternal  parts,  and  possibly  for  detecting  foreign  par¬ 
ticles  in  certain  products. 

One  great  advantage  is  that  low  power  “  pencil  ” 
beams  of  X-rays  can  be  used  instead  of  a  large 
"spray,”  thus  reducing  radiation  hazard  and  the 
cost  of  installation. 

Teaching  your  Grandmother 

From  the  melting  pot  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  ex¬ 
perimental  kitchens  emerge  recipes  galore  for  dolling 
up  the  somewhat  dreary  food  that  many  years  of 
austerity  have  forced  upon  us.  We  do  not  forget, 
for  example,  the  ill-fated  snoek  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  many  of  these  outpourings  and  which 
alone  was  honoured  by  a  Press  conference  purport¬ 
ing  to  show  the  uninitiated  how  best  to  disguise  its 
unpalatable  appearance. 

Apart  from  these  scattered  and  varied  recipes 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of 
the  national  Press,  the  Ministry  of  Food  have  also 
issued  several  booklets  covering  such  things  as 
methods  of  preserving  and  the  art  of  fish  cookery,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  Now  to  swell  the  ranks  comes 
one  on  egg  cookery. 

On  glancing  through  the  pages  the  thought  occurs 
that  those  concerned  with  its  preparation  must  have 
little  or  no  respect  for  the  capabilities  of  the  British 
housewife.  For  example,  to  boil  eggs  she  is  told 
‘  ‘  to  use  enough  water  to  cover  the  eggs  and  bring 
to  the  boil  in  a  saucepan.”  Again,  when  talking 
about  preserved  eggs  she  is  told  that  '  ‘  it  takes  care 
to  move  preserved  eggs  from  one  house  to  another 
with  the  minimum  of  breakages.” 

There  also  seems  to  be  some  lack  of  co-ordination 
somewhere.  In  the  introduction  we  are  informed 
that  during  the  spring  flush  season  eggs  should  be 
plentiful;  on  reaching  the  final  page  all  doubt  has 
been  cast  aside:  "The  spring  flush  season  affords 
opportunities  for  preserving  fresh  eggs,  even  if  one 
can  only  put  down  two  or  three  each  day  or,  say, 
half  a  dozen  a  week.”  At  least  that  covers  any 
eventualities — almost  like  ‘  ‘  having  a  bit .  on  each 
way.” 

Interspersed  between  these  bits  of  "humour,” 
however,  a  comprehensive  selection  of  tasty  and 
appetising  egg  dishes  is  given;  all  that  now  remains 
is  to  get  some  eggs. 
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A  Lancashire  Food  Factory 


The  story  of  Simpson  Ready 
Foods,  of  Urmston,  Man¬ 
chester,  is  one  of  small  be¬ 
ginnings,  of  persistent  en¬ 
deavour,  and  of  continued 
progress.  The  enterprise  was 
started  40  years  ago  in  a 
little  homestead,  where  Mrs. 
Simpson  prepared  and  cooked 
the  products  which  her  hus¬ 
band  sold.  During  the  years, 
extensions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  homestead;  to¬ 
day  it  is  a  flourishing  highly 
mechanised  factory,  using 
the  latest  methods  of  food 
processing. 


Steam  Jacketed  tilting  pans  in  the  lemon  curd  and  Jam  boiling  department. 


^HE  present  management, 
which  includes  two  sons  of  the 
founders,  Mr.  W.  Simpson  and 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  are  develop¬ 
ing  the  family  concern  along  the 
lines  of  the  original  policy,  which 
has  been  to  produce  foodstuffs  of 
standard  high  quality. 

Building  is  still  being  proceeded 
with  to  facilitate  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  and  re-equipment  of  the  fac¬ 
tory,  with  emphasis  on  mechanical 
handling,  process  control,  and 
other  modem  methods. 

The  products  manufactured  in¬ 
clude  jams,  lemon  curd,  bottled 
fruits,  jelly  crystals,  and  custard 
powder;  “Goblin"  ready  pud¬ 
dings  in  many  varieties,  canned 
sweet  puddings,  and  Christmas 
puddings;  canned  meat  products, 
which  include  various  types  of 
ready  meals '  ’  such  as  beef 
steak  puddings,  steak  and  kidney 
puddings,  and  minced  meat  and 
dumplings.  Popular  lines  of 
canned  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
soups  are  also  produced. 

The  general  sequence  of  vege¬ 
table  canning  operations  follows 
the  usual  course: 

1.  Preparation,  including  washing, 
blanching,  grading,  and  packing  into 
the  cans. 

2.  Addition  of  sugar,  salt,  brine, 
syrup,  or  sweetened  brine. 

3.  Sealing  and  weighing. 

4.  Cooking. 

5.  Cooling. 

6.  Labelling. 


In  a  typical  processed  pea  can¬ 
ning  line,  ♦he  peas,  after  cleaning 
and  blanching,  are  fed  to  the  fill¬ 
ing  machine  by  conveyor  belt,  the 
correct  amount  being  weighed 
into  the  can  automatically.  Brine 
fed  from  steam-heated  containers 
is  introduced  into  the  cans.  The 
filled  cans  then  pass  through  a 
clinching  machine,  after  which 
they  are  exhausted  and  finally 
pass  to  the  double  seamer. 

Stacked  in  perforated  baskets, 
the  cans  are  conveved  into  the 


retorts  and,  after  sterilisation  and 
cooling,  are  placed  on  the  con¬ 
veyor  for  final  inspection  and 
la^lling. 

Output  of  Processed  Peas 

Cans  of  processed  peas  come  off 
the  filling,  capping,  and  sealing 
line  at  the  rate  of  80-90  per  minute 
in  the  10  oz.  Ai  size.  A  battery 
of  twelve  retorts,  fitted  with  time 
and  temperature  control,  handles 
these  products.  The  labelled  cans 


stacked  In  perforated  baakets,  the  cans  are  conveyed  into  the  retorts. 
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conditioning  by  storage  under 
favourable  conditions. 


Brine  led  from  steam-heeted  containers  is  introduced  into  the  cans. 


are  packed  in  cardboard  cartons 
each  containing  4  doz. 

Manufacture  of  Christmas  Puddings 

A  popular  Simpson  line,  dating 
from  the  inception  of  the  firm,  is 
Christmas  pudding  made  from 
vine  fruits,  sugar,  edible  fat,  flour, 
syrup,  candied  peel,  spices,  salt, 
and  flavourings.  A  high  rate  of 
production  is  carried  on  during  the 
ten  weeks  before  Christmas. 

Weighing  and  mixing  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  carried  out  by  means 
of  automatic  equipment,  capable 
of  handling  batches  for  making 
800  puddings.  Another  machine 
fills  the  correct  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  into  basins  lined  with 
crimped  greaseproof  paper. 

In  each  of  the  eight  ovens, 
5,000  puddings  are  steam-cooked 
at  a  time.  The  cooked  puddings 


X-ray  Examination 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
each  individual  pudding  running 
on  a  belt  conveyor  is  subjected  to 
an  X-ray  examination  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  foreign  matter,  rejects 
being  marked  as  they  pass  the 
operatives. 

The  puddings,  still  being  con¬ 
veyed  by  belt,  are  given  a  Christ¬ 
mas  dress;  this  takes  the  form  of 
an  attractive  multi-coloured  car¬ 
ton  specially  designed  by  Mr. 
Frank  Mortimer,  the  well-known 
authority  on  industrial  design. 

Another  belt  conveyor  takes  the 


The  cans  are  removed  from  the  baskets  for  final  inspection  and  labelling. 


rinishlng  tonches  are  given  to  the  cooked  products  in  the  labeliing  department. 
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puddings  to  the  department  where 
they  are  packed  in  cardboard 
cartons  in  i  doz.  lots. 

The  company  have  their  own 
farms  supplying  produce  to  their 
factory,  with  storage  depots  in 
Northwich  and  in  Manchester,  and 
a  distribution  depot  in  Leeds. 

Staff  Welfare 

The  determination  to  produce 
only  the  best  under  the  most 
modem  hygienic  conditions  is  one 
of  the  main  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
enterprising  business.  The  300 
works  employees  are  provided 
with  a  staff  canteen  and  other 
facilities.  A  pleasing  feature  is 
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Each  individual  pudding  ia  subjected  to  an  X-ray  examination. 


the  record  of  long  service  among 
the  staff,  in  many  cases  among 
the  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  Simpson  family  has  trav¬ 
elled  a  long  way  from  its  original 
homestead — surely  a  token  of  its 
tenacity  and  enthusiasm. 


SITPLIERS  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Steam  jacketed  pans:  Wm.  Brierley, 
Collier,  and  Hartley. 

Labelling  machines:  Beth  iMhel  and 
Wrapper  Machines. 

X-ray  plant :  Philips  Electrical. 

Canning  machinery:  Mather  and  Platt. 
Electric  trucks:  Wingrove  and  Rogers. 


Clarification  of  Wines  and  Vinegars 


Consumers  want  their  wine  and 
vinegar  to  be  brilliantly  clear — 
not  because  they  taste  any  better 
in  that  condition  but  because  they 
are  more  attractive  to  the  eye. 
Cloudiness  is  an  indication  that 
they  have  not  been  finished;  that 
is,  no  treatment  such  as  filtration 
or  clarification  has  been  given. 
Occasionally  it  may  mean  that  the 
wine  or  vinegar  has  deteriorated 
or  been  spoilt  by  oxidation  or  by 
bacterial  action. 

Wines  and  vinegars  settle  and 
become  more  or  less  clear  if 
merely  allowed  to  stand  in  well 
filled,  sealed  tanks,  barrels,  or 
other  containers ;  but  they  seldom 
become  brilliantly  clear  of  their 
own  accord.  The  cellar  master 

Summary  of  paper  by  Rolie  O’Neal 
and  William  V.  Cruess  of  the  Division  of 
Food  Technology,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  presented  before  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry  at  the 
119th  national  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  on  April  10,  1951. 
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usually  has  to  assist  natural  clear¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  most  wines 
and  many  vinegars  are  “fined” 
by  treatment  with  a  small  amount 
of  some  clarifying  or  fining  agent 
such  as  gelatine,  egg  white,  casein, 
or  Bentonite  clay. 

The  fining  agent  is  added  in 
dilute  solution  or,  if  a  clay,  in  sus¬ 
pension  in  water,  wine,  or  vinegar, 
and  is  then  intimately  mixed  with 
wine  or  vinegar  by  stirring  or 
by  pumping  over.  The  fining 
agent  curdles  or  coagulates  in  the 
wine  or  vinegar,  and  in  so  doing 
gathers  in  the  finely  divided  par¬ 
ticles  responsible  for  the  cloud  or 
haze  in  the  product.  Then  it 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  or 
other  container,  carrying  with  it 
the  particles  responsible  for  the 
cloudiness  and  leaving  a  clear 
liquid  above. 

This  happens  if  the  cellar  master 
has  done  a  good  job  of  fining. 
Sometimes  he  adds  too  little  or  too 


much  fining  or  makes  some  other 
mistake  and  his  product  remains 
cloudy. 

One  fining  agent.  Bentonite,  a  * 
special  volcanic  clay  from  Wyo¬ 
ming,  however,  is  nearly  always 
effective.  It  is  usually  added  as  a 
slurry  made  up  in  water  or  in 
some  of  the  liquid  to  be  fined.  It 
settles  rapidly  and  usually  gives  a 
good  clarification.  Its  use  for  this 
purpose  was  discovered  by  L.  G. 
Saywell  about  fifteen  years  ago  at 
the  University  of  California.  One 
disadvantage  of  its  use  is  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  volume  of  sediment 
produced. 

Gelatine  is  the  time-honoured 
fining  agent  of  European  wine 
makers,  only  the  finest  quality 
being  suitable.  Usually  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  tannin,  first  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  is  added  to  white 
wines  before  the  gelatine.  Tannin 
precipitates  the  gelatine  and  the 
precipitate  settles,  leaving  a  clear 
wine. 

Casein  made  from  milk  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  with  acid  is  an  excellent 
fining  agent.  It  is  dissolved  in 
slightly  alkaline  water  and  the 
acid  of  the  wine  precipitates  it. 
Egg  white  diluted  in  water  has  also 
been  used  to  fine  wines,  but  is 
liable  to  leave  a  small  amount  of 
egg  protein  in  solution  which  may 
precipitate  later,  causing  cloudi¬ 
ness. 

Recently  pectin  -  splitting  en¬ 
zymes  have  been  used  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  remove  pectin  from 
wines  and  vinegars  and  thereby 
very  greatly  speeding  up  settling 
and  clearing. 

The  various  fining  agents  have 
been  compared  with  respect  to 
convenience,  rate  of  settling, 
volume  of  sediments,  stability  of 
the  clarified  products,  and  effect 
on  colour  and  on  flavour. 

Casein  gave  excellent  results 
when  properly  used,  the  wines 
remaining  clear  under  stability 
tests.  In  some  cases  the  same 
wines  fined  with  gelatine  did  not 
remain  clear  under  such  tests. 
Tannin  improved  casein  clarifica¬ 
tions.  Wines  in  which  casein  or 
gelatine  finings  were  unsuccessful 
“  brightened  up  ”  with  subsequent 
Bentonite  fining.  Gelatine  fining 
or  casein  fining  followed  by  Ben¬ 
tonite  produced  good  results  in 
most  cases. 
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Standards  for  Artificial  and  Synthetic  Cream 

Recommendations  that  standards  of  composition  be  established  for  the  products  now  sold  as 
artificial  cream  and  synthetic  cream  which  should  apply  to  all  reconstituted  and  imitation 
cream,  whether  home-produced  or  imported,  including  any  sold  by  catering  establishments, 
have  been  made  by  the  Food  Standards  Committee. 


^^HERE  are  no  quantitative 
statutory  standards  for  arti¬ 
ficial  cream  in  Great  Britain,  but 
it  is  defined  in  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts  as  “an  article  of  food  which, 
though  not  cream,  resembles 
cream  and  contains  no  ingredient 
which  is  not  derived  from  milk 
except  water  or  any  substance 
which  may  lawfully  be  contained 
in  an  article  sold  as  cream,  being 
some  substance  not  injurious  to 
health  which  in  the  case  of  cream 
may  be  required  for  its  production 
or  preparation  as  an  article  of 
commerce  in  a  state  fit  for  carriage 
or  consumption  and  which  has 
not  been  added  fraudulently  to 
increase  bulk,  weight,  or  measure 
or  conceal  inferior  quality.” 

In  New  Zealand  the  product  is 
known  as  reconstituted  cream 
and  the  Regulations  provide  that 
‘  ‘  reconstituted  cream  shall  be 
cream  prepared  by  suitable  ma¬ 
chinery  from  butter  of  good 
quality,  potable  water,  and  dried 
milk  or  dried  skim  milk.  It  shall 
contain  not  less  than  40  per  cent, 
of  milk  fat  (as  for  ordinary  cream). 
It  shall  not  contain  any  substance 
foreign  do  milk.”  In  Australia 
(Victoria)  reconstituted  cream  is 
required  to  contain  at  least  25  per 
cent,  milk  fat.  The  Committee 
have  no  information  as  to  the 
position  in  any  other  countries. 

Sumnuuy  of  Evidence 

The  Committee  have  discussed 
the  proposal  to  prescribe  minimum 
standards  of  composition  for  arti¬ 
ficial  cream  with  representatives 
of  the  farmers,  the  distributive 
trade,  the  catering  trade,  and 
other  interests  concerned.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  given  to  the  Committee. 

Artificial  cream  is  normally 
made  from  butter  and  milk  pow¬ 
der  and  at  the  present  time  pro¬ 
duction  is  necessarily  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  raw 
materials.  A  thick  artificial  cream 
is  sometimes  used  by  confectioners 
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for  cake  fillings  and  similar  pur¬ 
poses  ;  pre-war  the  fat  content  was 
often  between  40  per  cent,  and  45 
per  cent.,  but  a  fat  content  of  48 
per  cent,  is  desirable  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  product. 

In  addition  to  the  thick  artificial 
cream,  caterers  may  also  use  a 
thin  pouring  artificial  cream  of 
lower  fat  content.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  appreciable  retail  sales 
even  before  the  war,  but  this  trade 
may  well  develop,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  prescribe  standards 
for  artificial  cream  in  line  with 
those  for  fresh  cream. 

The  catering  trade  and  others 
represented  that  the  description 
“artificial  cream”  as  applied  to 
the  dairy  product  defined  as  such 
in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  was 
badly  chosen.  They  suggested  the 
alternative  description  ‘  ‘  recon¬ 
stituted  cream.” 

Two  Standards  Necessar>' 

The  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  prescribe  standards  for  artificial 
cream  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  sale  of  products  of  low  fat  con¬ 
tent.  In  order  to  satisfy  a  possible 
demand  for  both  a  thin  and  a 
thick  artificial  cream,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  consider  that  two  standards 
should  be  prescribed  correspond¬ 
ing  to  those  for  fresh  cream,  viz. 
a  minimum  of  18  per  cent,  milk 
fat  for  artificial  cream  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  48  per  cent,  for  artificial 
double  cream.  The  standards 
should  apply  equally  to  artificial 
cream  sold  in  catering  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  compulsory  declaration  of 
the  fat  content  was  not  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  case  of  fresh  cream, 
and  the  Committee  do  not  see 
sufficient  justification  for  requir¬ 
ing  such  a  declaration  in  the  case 
of  artificial  cream. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
this  term  in  the  Food  and  Drugs 


Acts,  the  description  “  artificial 
cream  '  ’  could  more  appropriately 
be  applied  to  so-called  synthetic 
or  imitation  cream,  and  that  the 
term  “  reconstituted  cream  ”  al¬ 
ready  in  use  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  would  be  a  more  in¬ 
formative  description  of  the  dairy 
product  now  in  question. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee 

The  Committee  recommend 
that:  {a)  a  suitable  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  substitute  the 
term  “  reconstituted  cream  ”  for  the 
term  “  artificial  cream  ”  in  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Acts;  and  (6)  statutory 
standards  for  reconstituted  cream 
(or  for  artificial  cream  until  such 
time  as  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts 
may  be  amended)  derived  from 
cows’  milk  should  be  prescribed 
as  follows: 

Reconstituted  cream — not  less  than 
18  per  cent,  milk  fat. 

Reconstituted  double  cream — not  less 
than  48  per  cent,  milk  fat. 

Synthetic  Cream 

There  is  neither  a  definition  nor 
a  standard  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts  or  the  Defence  (Sale 
of  Food)  Regulations  for  synthetic 
cream  and  the  Committee  have  no 
knowledge  of  standards  in  other 
countries.  Synthetic  cream  is, 
however,  defined  in  the  Use  of 
Milk  (Restriction)  Order,  IQ45,  as 
“  any  substance  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  cream,  and  includes  the 
substance  commonly  known  as 
baker’s  cream  filling.” 

Lack  of  Control 

Prior  to  the  revocation  of  the 
Food  Substitutes  (Control)  Order 
last  year,  manufacture  was  allowed 
only  under  the  terms  of  a 
licence  which  prescribed  the  form¬ 
ula  of  the  product.  The  formulae 
were  based  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  1942  of  an  Advisory  Tech¬ 
nical  Panel,  comprising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  trade  and  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  thaf  synthetic  cream 
should  contain  at  least  30  per  cent. 
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fat,  later  reduced  to  28  per  cent., 
and  not  more  than  65  per  cent, 
moisture. 

Consequent  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Food  Substitutes  Order, 
however,  there  is  now  no  positive 
control  over  the  composition  of  the 
product  in  Great  Britain,  but  im¬ 
ports  are  allowed  only  under 
licence  which  still  prescribes  a 
minimum  fat  content  of  28  per 
cent.;  practically  none  is  im¬ 
ported,  however,  so  the  figure  of 
28  per  cent,  has  no  great  signifi¬ 
cance. 

The  Committee  have  discussed 
the  proposal  to  prescribe  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  composition  for 
synthetic  cream  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
distributive  trade,  the  bakery  and 
catering  trades,  and  other  interests 
concerned.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  evidence  given  to 
the  Committee. 

Ingredients  of  Synthetic  Cream 

Synthetic  cream  was  first  manu¬ 
factured  on  a  large  scale  in  Great 
Britain  in  1928.  It  is  used  mainly 
by  confectioners  for  cake  fillings, 
etc.,  and  by  catering  establish¬ 
ments;  there  is  also  a  limited  but 
increasing  retail  sale.  Pre-war  it 
was  made  from  arachis  (or  ground¬ 
nut)  oil,  milk,  and  egg  yolk,  but 
owing  to  supply  difficulties  it  is 
now  normally  made  from  other 
edible  oils  such  as  hardened  palm 
kernel  oil  with  egg  yolk  or  other 
colloidal  agents;  sugar  and  milk 
powder  are  also  commonly  used  in 
small  quantities. 

Under  existing  legislation  the 
ingredients  must  be  disclosed  on 
the  label  when  packed  for  retail 
sale,  and  the  trade  have  raised  no 
objection  to  the  continuation  of 
this  practice. 

The  views  of  the  trade  were 
divided  as  to  the  minimum  fat 
content,  figures  suggested  ranging 
from  18  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent, 
and  even  50  per  cent.  In  the 
main,  however,  manufacturers 
favoured  a  minimum  fat  content 
of  25  per  cent.,  which  they  con¬ 
tend  produces  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  product  with  the  raw  materials 
now  available — a  higher  fat  con¬ 
tent  would  produce  too  solid  a  pro¬ 
duct  with  a  fatty  taste. 

When  the  best  grade  of  hard- 
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ened  groundnut  oil  becomes  avail¬ 
able  again,  manufacturers  would 
work  to  a  higher  fat  content  of 
the  order  of  35-37  per  cent.  The 
trade  representatives  agreed  that 
only  triglycerides  should  be 
counted  as  fat  for  the  purposes  of 
the  standard. 

Nutritional  Values 

There  are  also  many  products 
similar  in  texture  and  appearance, 
which  are  used,  for  example,  by 
confectioners  to  fill  and  to  decor¬ 
ate  cakes.  Many  of  these  products 
contain  little  or  no  fat  and  are 
made  with  methylcellulose,  mono¬ 
glycerides,  and  other  synthetic 
materials  which  possess  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  forming  cream-like  emul¬ 
sions  having  a  water  content 
greater  than  65  per  cent.,  the 
maximum  previously  prescribed  in 
licences.  Their  nutritional  value 
is  often  negligible,  but  they  are 
cheap  to  produce.  Preparations 
are  also  on  the  retail  market  for 
making  a  kind  of  synthetic  cream 
when  whipped  with  milk  or  water. 

Some  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  ‘  ‘  synthetic  cream  ’ '  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  cream  substitutes  in 
view  of  the  judgment  in  the  recent 
King's  Bench  case  of  Kat  v. 
Diment  (where  the  expression 
"  non-brewed  vinegar”  was  held 
to  be  a  false  trade  description 
under  Section  2  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Marks  Act,  1887,  because 
the  product,  although  extensively 
used  as  a  substitute  for  vinegar, 
was  not,  in  fact,  vinegar  at  all). 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  similar 
position  might  arise  in  the  case  of 
synthetic  cream  as  it  is  a  possible 
argument  that  a  purchaser  may 
expect  synthetic  cream  to  be 
cream  artificially  produced  from 
the  ingredients  of  cream,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  a  description 
less  ojjen  to  legal  objection  would 
be  imitation  cream  or  mock  cream. 

Imitation  not  Synthetic  Cream 

The  Committee  agree  that  the 
description  '  ‘  synthetic  cream  ’ '  in 
connexion  with  cream  substitutes 
is  unsatisfactory;  the  use  of  the 
word  “synthetic”  in  this  way  is 
at  variance  with  its  scientific 
meaning  and  might  be  held  to  be 
misleading.  The  Committee  pre¬ 


fer  the  description  “  imitation 
cream”  for  these  products,  and 
this  description  is  used  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs. 

High  Fat  Content  Suggested 

The  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  strong  case 
for  prescribing  a  standard  for 
imitation  cream  to  maintain  a 
reasonably  high  fat  content,  and 
moreover  that  it  should  be  made 
illegal  to  sell  a  product  containing 
little  or  no  fat  under  any  descrip¬ 
tion  suggesting  that  it  is  an  imita¬ 
tion  cream.  They  consider  that 
the  standard  should  apply  equally 
to  catering  establishments. 

The  Committee  consider  there¬ 
fore  that  imitation  cream  should 
be  defined  as  “an  article  of  food 
which  in  appearance  resembles 
cream  and  is  produced  by  emul¬ 
sifying  one  or  more  edible  oils 
and/or  fats  with  water  and  other 
substances  to  give  a  stable  whole¬ 
some  product,  but  does  not  include 
artificial  (reconstituted)  cream.” 

They  consider  that  the  standard 
for  imitation  cream  should  also 
apply  to  products,  sold  as  mock 
cream,  substitute  cream,  or  under 
any  other  description  suggesting 
that  it  is  an  imitation  cream.  In 
the  Committee’s  opinion  a  reason¬ 
able  minimum  content  of  fat  and  / 
or  oil  at  the  present  time  would  be 
25  per  cent.,  but  this  should  be 
reviewed  later  in  the  light  of  the 
supply  position,  and  in  assessing 
the  content  regard  should  be  had 
only  to  the  content  of  triglycerides. 

Use  of  Emulsifiers 

The  Preservatives  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Food  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  considering  in  due 
course  the  use  of  emulsifiers  and 
stabilisers  in  food  generally.  In 
the  circumstances  the  Committee 
do  not  propose  at  this  stage  to 
make  any  recommendations  as  to 
the  emulsifiers  or  stabilisers  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  imita¬ 
tion  cream.  Moreover,  if  the 
minimum  fat  content  is  prescribed 
as  suggested  above,  the  Committee 
do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
need  to  prescribe  the  content  of 
emulsifiers  or  stabilisers  or  of  any 
other  ingredients. 

On  the  other  hand,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  variable  composition 
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of  imitation  cream  arising  from 
the  wide  range  of  possible  raw 
materials,  the  Committee  consider 
that  the  ingredients  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  disclosed  on  the  label. 

While  the  Committee  do  not 
consider  it  necessary,  at  any  rate 
for  the  time  being,  to  prescribe  a 
standard  for  preparations  sold  for 
making  imitation  cream  with  milk 
or  otherwise,  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  the  effect  that  these  pre¬ 
parations  should  be  of  such  a  com¬ 
position  that  the  imitation  cream, 
when  made  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given  on  the  label, 
complies  with  the  standard. 

The  Committee  are  satisfied  that 
the  proposed  standard  is  capable 
of  enforcement  by  chemical  analy¬ 
sis. 

The  Committee’s  Recommendations 
The  Committee  recommend, 
therefore,  that  a  statutory  stan¬ 
dard  should  be  prescribed  for 
imitation  cream  as  follows : 

(a)  Imitation  cream  should  be  de¬ 
fined  as  "an  article  of  food  which  in 
appearance  resembles  cream  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  emulsifying  one  or  more 
edible  oils  and  /  or  fats  with  water  and 
other  substances  to  give  a  stable  whole¬ 
some  product  but  does  not  include 
artificial  (reconstituted)  cream." 

(b)  Imitation  cream  should  contain 
at  least  25  per  cent,  fat  and/or  oil  in 
the  form  of  triglycerides. 

(c)  The  standard  should  apply 
equsilly  to  products  sold  as  mock 
cream,  substitute  cream,  or  under  any 
other  description  suggesting  that  the 
product  is  an  imitation  cream. 

(d)  Preparations  sold  for  making 
cream  should  be  of  such  a  composition 
that  the  imitation  cream,  when  made 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
given  on  the  lal)el,  complies  with  the 
standard. 

The  Committee  also  recommend 
that  the  ingredients  of  imitation 
cream,  and  preparations  sold  for 
making  imitation  cream,  should  be 
disclosed  on  the  label. 

Producers  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions  concerned  who  wish  to  make 
any  further  representations  should 
write  to  the  Secretary,  Food  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee,  47,  Portman 
Square,  London,  W.i,  not  later 
than  July  9,  1951. 


TO  AUTHORS 

Food  Manufacturx  it  prepared 
to  consider  the  publication  of  any 
books  on  scientific  and  technic^ 
subjects  which  authors  might  care 
to  submit. 


Orders  for  any  of  the  books 
listed  below,  or  scientific  and 
technical  books  in  any  language, 
may  be  placed  with  the  Books 
Department,  Food  Manufacture, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 
A  selected  stock  of  books  is 
carried  and  may  be  inspected  at 
the  above  address.  Prices  given 
do  not  include  postage. 

Citrus  and  Dried  Fruit  {United 
Nations)  Commodity  Survey. 
United  Nations:  H.M.S.O., 
London.  3s.  6d. 

European  Economic  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  Organisation  for  Food 
Consumption  Levels  in 
O.E.E.C.  Countries.  O.E.E.C.: 
H.M.S.O.,  London.  3s.  9d. 
James,  Basil.  Milk  and  Dairies 
Handbook.  Sixth  revised  edi¬ 
tion.  Hadden,  Best  and  Co., 
London.  Pp.  454 -I- xl.  30s. 
Cage,  J.  M.  Theory  and  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Industrial  Electronics. 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
London.  Pp.  290.  40s.  6d. 
Edlin,  H.  L.  British  Plants  and 
their  Uses.  B.  T.  Batsford, 
London.  Pp.  152.  Illustrated. 
15s. 

King,  F.  R.  Chemicals  and  Fer¬ 
tilisers.  Seventeenth  edition. 
Purchasing  Officers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  London.  Pp.  16.  3s.  6d. 
D.S.I.R.  Pest  Infestation  Re¬ 
search,  ig4g.  H.M.S.O.,  Lon¬ 
don.  Pp.  34  +  iv.  Illustrated. 
IS.  9d. 

Ricci,  J.  E.  The  Phase  Rule  and 
Heterogeneous  Equilibrium 
Chemistry.  Macmillan  and  Co., 
London.  Pp.  506.  90s. 
Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  of 
Great  Britain.  Fifty-seventh 
edition.  Allen  and  Unwin,  Lon¬ 
don.  Pp.  227.  30s. 

The  Association  of  Vitamin  Chem¬ 
ists,  Inc.  (Ed.).  Methods  of 
Vitamin  Assay.  Second  revised 
edition.  Interscience  Pub¬ 
lishers,  London  and  New  York. 
Pp.  322.  Illustrated.  44s. 
Naik,  K.  C.  South  Indian  Fruits 
and  their  Culture.  Probsthain 
and  Co.  (agents),  London. 
Pp.  477.  Illustrated.  30s. 
Whatmough,  W.  A.  The  Chemist 
and  Druggist  Poisons  Guide. 


Morgan  Bros.,  London.  Pp. 
96.  20s. 

Haines,  R.  B.,  and  Bate-Smith, 
E.  C.  The  Handling  of  Meat  in 
Small  Refrigerators.  H.M.S.O., 
London.  Pp.  6.  Illustrated.  6d. 

Meteorological  Office.  Hygro- 
metric  Tables:  For  Computa¬ 
tion  of  Relative  Humidity, 
Vapour  Pressure,  etc.  Fourth 
edition.  H.M.S.O.,  London. 
Pp.  42.  IS.  6d. 

Morris,  T.  N.  Principles  of  Fruit 
Preservation.  Third  revised 
edition.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
London.  Pp.  xiii  +  206.  Illus¬ 
trated.  21S. 

Mordell,  E.  Water  Treatment  for 
Industrial  and  Other  Uses. 
Reinhold  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York;  Chapman  and 
Hall,  London.  Pp.  526.  Illus¬ 
trated.  80s. 

Schwitzer,  M.  K.  Continuous 
Processing  of  Fats.  Leonard 
Hill,  London.  Pp.  xix-l-354. 
Illustrated.  30s. 

Postgate,  R.  (Ed.).  The  Good 
Food  Guide,  ig^i-ig$2.  Cas¬ 
sell  and  Co.,  London.  Pp.  x  + 
224.  Illustrated.  5s. 


Meat  Inspection 

A  NUMBER  of  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  inspecting  meat  are 
recommended  by  the  Interde¬ 
partmental  Committee  on  Meat 
Inspection  (a  committee  of  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
the  Ministry  of  Food,  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and 
the  Department  of  Health  for 
Scotland)  in  their  recently  pub¬ 
lished  report.*  The  problem  of 
compulsory  inspection  in  relation 
to  conditions  in  England  and 
Wales  is  discussed,  as  well  as 
the  qualifications  and  training  of 
meat  inspectors. 

In  addition,  the  report  deals 
with  hygiene  in  slaughterhouses, 
the  sale  of  meat  from  stalls,  the 
transport  and  handling  of  meat 
and  meat  products,  and  the  regi¬ 
stration  of  the  retail  butchery 
trade.  The  arrangements  for  the 
certification  of  imported  meat  are 
also  reviewed. 

*  Report  of  Jhe  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Meat  Inspection.  Pp.  56- 
H.M.S.O.,  London.  Price  is.  gd. 
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LABORATORY  AISD  lyOUSTRIAL  INSTRUMEyTATIOy 


The  Tools  of  the  Food  Chemist 

A.  McM.  TAYLOR,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C. 


Part  1 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  number  of  specialised  instruments  now  becoming  available  to  the 
laboratory  worker,  the  practice  of  food  analysis  is  still  to  a  large  extent  concerned  with 
the  basic  analytical  measurements  of  weight  and  volume.  The  tools  employed  for  these 
measurements — the  balance  and  the  various  forms  of  volumetric  glassware — thus  constitute  the 
primary  essentials  of  the  food  analyst’s  equipment. 


outstanding  development 
in  the  field  of  analytical 
balance  design  is  undoubtedly  the 
introduction  of  the  aperiodic 
balance  with  its  damped  beam  and 
associated  direct  reading  graticule. 
With  a  balance  of  this  type  the 
time-consuming  adjustment  of  the 
smaller  fractional  weights  and  the 
rider  is  eliminated,  giving  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  speed  of 
weighing  without  loss  of  sensi¬ 
tivity  or  precision. 

The  article  to  be  weighed  is 
approximately  counterpoised  (to 
the  nearest  0-5  g.  or  01  g.,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  constructional 
details  of  the  balance);  on  release, 
the  beam  then  moves  with  an 
almost  dead-beat  action  to  an 
equilibrium  position  depending  on 
the  actual  weight  concerned.  The 
pointer  of  the  conventional 
balance  is  replaced  by  a  light  arm 
carrying  a  scale  and  an  enlarged 
image  of  the  scale  is  projected  by 
an  optical  system  on  to  a  con¬ 
venient  viewing  screen.  As  the 
beam  swings  the  projected  scale 
travels  past  a  fiducial  mark  on  the 
screen  and  from  the  final  position 
of  the  scale  in  relation  to  the  mark 
exact  weight  can  be  read  off. 

Rapid  Weighing  Times 

In  routine  laboratories  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  approximate 
weights  of  the  articles  to  be 
weighed  (moisture  dishes,  fat  ex¬ 
traction  flasks,  and  so  on)  are 
usually  known  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  to  within  the  limits  of  the 
paticule  scale,  so  that  all  prelim¬ 
inary  balancing  is  avoided.  Under 
these  conditions  a  weighing  correct 
to  the  nearest  milligram  (which  is 
adequate  for  many  routine  pur- 
I»ses)  can  be  effected  in  something 
like  10-15  s^onds. 

An  extension  of  the  direct  read- 
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ing  graticule  principle  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  ring  riders,  whereby 
fractional  weights  down  to  0  01  g. 
can  be  added  or  removed  without 
opening  the  balance  case.  The 
weights  are  in  the  form  of  wire 
loops  and  are  suspended  from  a 
series  of  hooked  arms  in  a  line,  at 
right  angles  to  the  balance  beam. 
A  light  metal  rack,  attached  to  the 
beam,  passes  centrally  through  the 
loops  and,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  cams  operated  by  control  knobs 
outside  the  balance  case,  the  arms 


Nivoc  automatic  aperiodic  balancer. 

Photo  W.  and  J.  George  and  Becker. 

can  be  lowered  as  desired,  deposit¬ 
ing  the  loop  weights  in  notches  cut 
to  receive  them  on  the  metal  rack. 
The  control  knobs  are  calibrated 
so  that  the  total  weight  of  the  ring 
riders  added  can  be  directly  read 
off. 

The  use  of  ring  riders,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  range  of  weight  to  be 
covered  by  the  graticule,  allows  a 
more  open  scale  to  be  employed 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  pre¬ 
cision  of  reading,  so  that  a  pre¬ 
cision  of  I  /  loth  of  a  milligram  is 
easily  attained. 


The  principle  of  automatic 
weight  addition  has,  in  fact,  been 
further  extended  and  it  is  now 
jx)ssible  to  obtain  a  completely 
self-contained  balance  in  which  all 
the  necessary  weights  are  housed 
within  the  balance  case  and  added 
or  removed  at  will  by  means  of 
external  controls.  In  this  highly 
unconventional  balance  the  right 
hand  scale  pan  has  been  dispensed 
with  entirely  and  replaced  by  the 
attachments  for  the  automatic 
loading.  One  minor  difficulty 
which  may  conceivably  arise  from 
this  construction  is  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  using  a  counterpoise,  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  making  accur¬ 
ate  weighings  of  glass  vessels  of 
large  surface  area. 

Vibration  Troubles 

Direct  reading  graticule 
balances  tend  to  be  somewhat  sen¬ 
sitive  to  vibration  as,  in  addition 
to  the  normal  disturbance  of  the 
swinging  beam,  any  vibration  of 
the  graticule  itself  blurs  the  pro¬ 
jected  image  and  may  make  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  read. 
The  best  preventive  is  a  vibration- 
free  support,  but  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  with  a  suit¬ 
able  anti-vibration  table,  in  which 
a  slab  of  metal  or  stone,  made  as 
heavy  as  possible  to  provide  the 
maximum  inertia,  rests  on  blocks 
of  absorbent  material.  In  the 
author’s  laboratory  a  direct  read¬ 
ing  graticule  balance  is  working 
satisfactorily  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  on  a  stone  slab  weighing 
about  twenty  pounds,  supported 
on  four  Sorbo  rubber  balls  in 
plastic  furniture  cups  and  lightly 
damp)ed  with  felt. 

For  weighing  relatively  large 
amounts  of  material  for  analysis, 
where  an  accuracy  of  o-i  g.  is 
sufficient,  some  very  convenient 
rough  balances  are  now  available. 
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These  balances,  operating  on  the 
steelyard  principle,  have  two  or 
three  sliding  weights  of  differing 
sizes  providing  coarse  and  fine  ad¬ 
justments  and,  if  necessary,  the 
range  of  the  instrument  can  be 
extended  by  the  addition  of  fur¬ 
ther  weights.  The  elimination  of 
the  smaller  weights,  which  in  the 
open  laboratory  so  readily  become 
lost  or  corroded,  is  a  considerable 
advantage. 

Volumetric  Glassware 

In  the  field  of  volumetric  glass¬ 
ware  the  establishment  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  N.P.L.  Grade  A  and 
Grade  B  specifications  has  made 
available  commercially  a  range  of 
reliable  apparatus  manufactured 
to  fixed  limits  of  tolerance.  A  re¬ 
cent  innovation  is  the  introduction 
of  plastic  stoppers  for  graduated 
flasks.  Unlike  the  older  ground 
glass  stoppers  these  are  inter¬ 
changeable,  thus  avoiding  the  tire¬ 
some  necessity  of  keeping  flasks 
and  stoppers  always  tied  together. 
Moreover,  being  plastic  and  to 
some  extent  deformable,  they  can 
be  made  sufficiently  tight-fitting 
to  avoid  accidental  shaking  out, 
without  becoming  unduly  difficult 
to  insert  and  remove. 

A  rather  specialised  piece  of 
apparatus  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  very  small 
volumes  of  liquid  is  the  Agla 
micrometer  syringe.  Consisting 
essentially  of  an  all-glass  hypo¬ 
dermic  'syringe  operated  by  a 
specially  calibrated  micrometer 
screw  head,  this  instrument  is 
capable  of  delivering  as  little  as 
001  ml.  of  liquid  with  an 
accuracy  of  ±0  00005  ml.  Apart 
from  its  obvious  application  to 
micro-titrations,  it  should  prove 
very  valuable  for  the  deliv^ery  of 
accurately  measured  drops  for  the 
separation  and  estimation  of 
sugars  by  paper  chromatography. 

Colour  Measurement 

Owing  to  the  increasing  use  of 
colorimetric  methods  of  analysis, 
instruments  for  the  comparison 
and  measurement  of  colour  now 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
analjdical  laboratory.  The  basic 
problem  of  colorimetric  analysis  is 
the  assessment  of  the  depth  of 
colour  of  a  test  solution  and  the 
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Lovibond  Schofield  apparatus. 

Photo  The  Tintometer.  Ltd. 


classical  procedure  consists  in 
direct  visual  comparison  with  a 
graded  range  of  similarly  prepared 
standard  solutions  containing 
known  amounts  of  the  material 
being  determined. 

Colorimetric  instruments  aim  at 
disp>ensing  as  far  as  possible  with 
direct  comparison  standards  in 
order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
preparing  a  set  of  standards  at 
each  determination. 

Two  very  simple  but  effective 
instruments  are  the  B.D.H.  Lovi¬ 
bond  comparator  and  the  B.D.H. 
Nessleriser  in  which  the  standards 
are  replaced  by  appropriately 
tinted  glasses.  These  instruments 
are  identical  in  principle,  each 
consisting  of  a  moulded  plastic 
housing  into  which  fit  a  pair  of 
suitable  containers  which  can  be 
viewed  side  by  side  by  transmitted 
light.  One,  containing  the  test 
solution,  is  viewed  through  a  plain 
glass  window  and  the  other,  filled 
with  distilled  water,  is  viewed 
through  the  specially  tinted  glasses 
which  simulate  the  colours  of  the 
appropriate  standards.  These 
matching  glasses  are  mounted  in  a 
detachable  circular  plastic  disc  and 
can  be  brought  into  position  at 
will  by  rotating  the  disc. 

In  the  comparator  the  test 
liquid  is  contained  in.  a  small  flat¬ 
sided  cell  or  in  an  ordinary  test 
tube  and  is  viewed  horizontally 
through  the  side  walls  of  the  con¬ 
tainer;  the  Nessleriser,  as  its  name 


implies,  is  adapted  to  hold  50  ml. 
Nessler  cylinders  which  are  viewed 
vertically  in  the  normal  manner. 
Colour  discs  are  available  for  the 
comparator  for  the  estimation  of 
copper  (by  sodium  diethyl  dithio- 
carbamate),  and  iron  (by  thio¬ 
cyanate  or  thioglycollic  acid)  and 
for  phosphatase  tests  on  pasteur¬ 
ised  milk,  and  for  the  Nessleriser 
for  ammonia  (by  Nessler  reagent) 
and  lead  (as  sulphide). 

A  more  elaborate  instrument 
using  glass  slides  for  colour  match¬ 
ing  is  the  Lovibond  tintometer. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  match¬ 
ing  glasses  are  not  made  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  particular  colorimetric 
reactions,  but  are  graded  in 
arbitrary  units  of  the  three 
primary  colours — red,  blue,  and 
yellow. 

Plunger  colorimeters,  such  as 
the  Dubosq,  measure  a  limited 
range  of  unknown  colours  in  terms 
of  a  single  standard  by  comparing 
the  depths  of  the  two  solutions  re¬ 
quired  to  impart  equal  intensities 
of  colour  to  transmitted  light. 
For  convenience  in  operation  the 
light  emerging  from  the  compari¬ 
son  solutions  is  made  to  illuminate 
the  two  halves  of  a  divided  field 
eyepiece. 

Lastly,  there  are  various  photo¬ 
electric  colorimeters  in  which 
visual  colour  matching  is  replaced 
by  electrical  measurement  using  a 
photoelectric  cell.  The  best 
known  instrument  of  this  type 


The  Crista  colorimeter  lor  chemical  and 
biological  tests. 

Photo  Hawksley  and  Sons. 
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is  undoubtedly  the  Hilger  Spek-  '  1 

ker  photoelectric  absorptiometer,  I 

which  is  a  null  point  instrument  '  j 

The  ; 

has  the  great  advantage  that  the 
balance  the  photocells 

disturbed  by  the 

the 

lamp,  these 

both  photocells  to  the  same  extent  . 

the  apparatus  is  therefore  inde-  Ik  \  ‘ 

pendent  of  fluctuations  in  the  volt-  Ai  > 

age  the  f  i I 

In  the  Spekker 

changes  the  HsMHaMBMHflfllBflBlIilBIIHHI^HHi^l^HHIlilli 

the  test  solution  are  measured  by  ^ 

the  chanees  in  the  setting  of  the  ^P*****'  »b8orptiometer. 
me  cnanges  m  ine  semng  or  me  ^ 

calibrated  aperture  required  to 

compensate  them.  The  calibra-  with  a  single  standard  colour,  no  of  reducing  meat  products  to  a 

tion  scale  is  logarithmic,  since  this  further  standards  are  then  re-  homogeneous  cream,  consists  of  a 

leads  to  a  linear  relationship  be-  quired.  small  cruciform  cutter  rotated  at 

tween  concentration  and  scale  ^  high  speed  by  a  small  electric 

reading  for  most  solutions.  It  Preparation  of  Samples  motor  in  a  thick  glass  vessel 

means,  however,  that  the  scale  An  essential  preliminary  to  any  shaped  rather  like  a  four-leaf 

divisions  are  not  uniform,  tele-  analysis  is  a  proper  preparation  clover.  This  instrument  must, 

scoping  rapidly  as  the  reading  of  the  analytical  sample.  In-  however,  be  used  with  care  as  a 
increases,  and  it  is  therefore  ad-  adequate  preparation  may  lead  to  considerable  amount  of  frictional 
vantageous  to  utilise  as  far  as  substantial  errors  owing  to  lack  heat  is  developed  and  the  resulting 

possible  the  lower  and  more  open  of  homogeneity,  especially  where  rise  in  temperature  may  lead  to 

range  of  the  scale.  comparatively  small  amounts  of  loss  of  moisture  from  the  sample 

The  instrument  must  be  cali-  material  are  taken  for  the  analy-  by  evaporation, 

brated  before  use  for  the  particular  tical  determinations. 

colour  reaction  concerned  by  mak-  A  widely  used  instrument  for  Main  Determinations  in  Food  Analysis 

ing  similar  ob^rvations  on  a  preparing  f^d  ^mples  (jams  and  The  classical  determinations  in 
serj«  of  standard  colour  sdutions  ^u^ges  and  other  meat  products)  |  establishing  the 

of  known  concentration.  There-  >s  the  ordinary  kitchen  mincer,  ^road  general  composition  and 

suiting  calibration  curve  of  scale  he  sample  being  passed  two  or  calorific  value  of  the^mple,  are 
reading  difference  y.  concentration  thrw  times  through  a  small  bore  j^ose  of  moisture,  fat,  protdn,  and 
IS,  however,  valid  indefinitely  and,  cutter.  ’  ’  t- 

apart  from  an  occasional  check  A  more  recent  device,  capable  Xlthough  a  number  of  special- 

—  ised  methods  of  moisture  de- 

3  termination  have  been  developed, 

— 1  -- the  standard  procedure  of  drying 

:  i  sample  in  a  suitable  oven  and 

1  measuring  the  loss  in  weight  pro- 

V ^  duced  is  very  widely  em- 

^  ployed.  In  modern  practice  the 

electrically  heated,  thermostatic- 
ally  controlled  oven  has  largely 

■  >  replaced  the  older  steam  jacketed 

■  IIMM  J  j  water  oven.  One  of  the  major 

j  difficulties  of  oven  design  is  the 
'V  maintenance  uniformity  of  tem- 

1  perature  all  points  within  the 

oven;  to  minimise  point-to-point 
Hjp^  ^  :  variations  some  of  the  larger 

ovens  are  now  fitted  with  a  built- 
.»»  in  fan,  providing  forced  draught 

circulation  of  air  to  reinforce  the 

-  -  — '  zJ  natural  convection  currents. 

Vacuum  oven  tor  use  In  moisture  determinations.  To  facilitate  loss  of  moisture 

Photo  Townson  and  Mercer.  and  speed  up  the  drying  process. 
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vacuum  ovens  are  sometimes  em-  method  has  alwa 


ployed.  The  main  principles  of 
operation  (electrical  heating  and 
thermostatic  control)  are  the  same 
as  those  of  an  ordinary  oven  but 
the  reduction  of  pressure  within 
the  heating  chamber  necessitates  a 
somewhat  stronger  construction 
and  to  maintain  the  vacuum  the 
entry  door  must  be  designed  to 
close  with  a  substantially  air-tight 
seal. 

A  novel  form  of  drying  appar¬ 
atus  is  an  infra-red  moisture 
tester  in  which  the  sample  is 
heated  by  infra-red  radiation 
from  a  special  lamp  while  it  is 
actually  resting  on  the  scale  pan 
of  an  indicating  balance  so  that 
loss  of  weight  due  to  drying  is 
directly  registered.  The  scale  is 
calibrated  to  indicate  directly  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  a  5  g. 
sample  and  drying  times  as  short 
as  2-12  minutes  are  claimed. 

Non-drying  Methods 

Of  the  ‘  ‘  non-drying  ’  ’  methods 
of  moisture  determination,  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  used 
in  food  analysis  is  the  entrain¬ 
ment  distillation  method  of  Dean 
and  Stark,  in  which  the  sample  is 
heated  in  a  boiling  non-miscible 
solvent  such  as  toluene  or  xylene. 
Solvent  and  moisture  volatilise 
together  and  the  mixed  vapours 
drain  from  a  reflux  condenser  into 
a  special  side  arm  with  a  long 
graduated  stem.  Here  separation 
occurs,  the  water  collecting  in  the 
lower  graduated  portion  for 
measurement  and  the  less  dense 
solvent  draining  back  from  the 
surface  into  the  distillation  flask. 

The  adaptability  of  this  appar¬ 
atus  has  now  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  range  of  distillation 
flasks  and  side  arms  of  varying 
capacities  fitted  with  standard  in¬ 
terchangeable  ground  glass  joints, 
so  that  any  desired  combination 
can  be  rapidly  assembled. 
Ground-joint  apparatus  also  elim¬ 
inates  the  uncertainties  associated 
with  the  use  of  bark  or  composi¬ 
tion  corks;  rubber  stoppers  are 
not  suitable  since  they  swell 
rapidly  in  contact  with  the  solvent 
vapour. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in 
the  entrainment  distillation 


method  has  always  been  the  re¬ 
tention  of  droplets  of  water  by 
adhesion  on  the  condenser  walls, 
but  this  can  now  be  largely  over¬ 
come  by  coating  the  walls  with  a 
water-repellent  silicone  resin;  this 
renders  the  condenser  non-wetting 
and  moisture  droplets  do  not 
adhere. 

A  number  of  instruments  have 
been  devised  for  the  electrical 
determination  of  moisture  in 
powdered  or  granular  products 
such  as  flour  or  grain.  These  de¬ 
pend  on  the  high  dielectric 
capacity  of  water  in  relation  to  the 
other  components  present.  The 
material  is  packed  between  the 
plates  of  a  condenser  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  change  in  capacity  is 


Muffle  furnice  with  chimney  at  back  and 
front  open. 

Photo  A.  Gallenkamp  and  Co. 

measured  and  related  to  the  water 
content  of  the  sample.  In 
practice,  however,  the  method 
seems  difficult  to  apply  satisfac¬ 
torily,  largely  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  uniformity 
of  packing  from  sample  to 
sample. 


Determinations  of  fat  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  made  by  continuous  ex¬ 
traction  of  a  pre-dried  sample 
with  ether  or  petroleum  ether  by 
reflux  distillation,  using  either  a 
Soxhlet  or  a  drop-through  ex¬ 
tractor.  A  convenient  and  safe 
method  of  heating  the  very  in¬ 
flammable  solvents  employed'  is 
provided  by  electric  heating 


mantles  which  have  recently  been 
developed.  These  are  constructed 
of  glass  fibre,  woven  into  a 
spherical-shaped  bag  into  which 
the  solvent  flask  fits.  They  have 
an  integral  heating  element,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  provide  maximum  heat¬ 
ing  at  the  base  of  the  flask,  with 
progressive  diminution  towards 
the  equator.  They  are  equipped 
with  means  of  temperature  regu¬ 
lation;  temperature  indicators  are 
also  available. 

Protein 

The  standard  Kjeldahl  proce¬ 
dure,  employing  only  normal 
laboratory  glassware  and  appar¬ 
atus,  still  remains  the  basis  of 
protein  determination,  although 
micro-methods,  involving  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  the  scale  of 
the  apparatus,  have  to  some 
extent  been  applied. 


The  combustion  of  organic 
matter  for  the  determination  of 
ash  is  now  usually  carried  out  in 
a  muffle  furnace,  both  gas  and 
electrically  heated  furnaces  being 
employed.  In  both  types  the 
heating  is  carried  out  in  a  silica 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are 
themselves  heated  either  by  gas 
burners  or  by  an  electrical  wind¬ 
ing,  the  outside  of  the  furnace 
being  heavily  lagged  to  minimise 
heat  losses.  An  air  draught 
through  the  heating  chamber  is 
provided  by  a  long  chimney  fitted 
at  the  rear. 

Temperature  control  in  electric¬ 
ally  heated  furnaces  is  often 
achieved  by  the  so-called  "  energy 
regulator.”  This  is  not  a  thermo¬ 
stat,  but  a  device  which  auto¬ 
matically  switches  the  heating 
current  on  and  off  at  pre-deter- 
mined  intervals.  By  varying  the 
ratio  of  the  “on”  to  “off” 
periods,  any  desired  equilibrium 
temperature  can  be  maintained. 
This  arrangement  is  considerably 
more  economical  than  the  alterna¬ 
tive  method  of  reducing  the  heat¬ 
ing  current  by  an  external  series 
resistance,  since  in  the  latter  case 
a  considerable  amount  of  energy 
is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  un¬ 
wanted  heating  of  the  controlling 
resistance. 

To  prevent  overheating,  and 
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consequent  possible  damage  to 
the  heating  elements,  some  elec¬ 
trically  heated  furnaces  are  fitted 
with  a  temperature-sensitive  fuse; 
a  length  of  silver  wire  (m.p. 
96o°C.),  mounted  in  the  heating 
chamber,  melts  and  interrupts  the 
heating  current  if  that  tempera¬ 
ture  is  exceeded. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  {e.g. 
in  the  preparation  of  samples  for 
examination  for  metallic  con¬ 
tamination)  to  carry  out  the  ash¬ 
ing  process  at  or  below  a  stated 
maximum  temperature  limit;  for 


this  purpose  a  temperature  in¬ 
dicator  is  required.  Temperature 
indication  is  conveniently 
achieved  by  a  thermocouple  pyro¬ 
meter,  the  hot  junction  being 
located  in  the  heating  chamber  and 
the  cold  junction  at  a  suitably 
mounted  indicating  micro-volt¬ 
meter. 


Specialised  Determinations 

Many  of  the  more  specialised 
determinations  of  food  analysis  are 
made  with  the  ordinary  laboratory 


apparatus  and  do  not  require  any 
additional  equipment  other  than 
that  already  discussed.  Thus  the 
permitted  preservatives,  sulphur 
dioxide  and  benzoic  acid,  are 
separated  and  determined  with 
standard  laboratory  glassware ; 
metallic  impurities  require  only  a 
muffle  furnace  for  the  preliminary 
ashing  and  possibly  a  colorimeter 
of  some  kind  for  the  final  match¬ 
ing.  There  are,  however,  some 
fields  in  which  other  apparatus  is 
either  essential  or  convenient. 

{To  be  concluded) 


Laboratory  and  Industrial  Instrumentation 

Modem  developments  in  the  field  of  laboratory  apparatus  and  equipment  for  proc^  control 
are  demonstrated  in  this  symposium.  "i 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

There  are  many  occasions  when  a 
supply  of  dry  air  or  gas  is  required 
in  laboratory  work — humidity  con¬ 
trol  in  drying  cabinets,  prevention  of 
condensation  in  cooling  chambers,  or 
drying  out  vessels  and  tubing.  Such 
requirements  are  met  by  the  labora¬ 
tory  Lectrodryer  manufactured  by 
Birlec,  Ltd.  This  portable  instru¬ 
ment  operates  by  adsorption  on  acti¬ 
vated  alumina  which  can  be  reacti¬ 
vated  in  situ  and  used  again  as  often 
as  required.  The  dehydration  of 
certain  organic  liquids,  in  addition 
to  air  and  many  common  gases,  can 
also  be  carried  out  by  this  means. 

* 

An  entirely  new  conception  in 
analytical  balance  design  is  the  Nivoc 
automatic  aperiodic  balance.  Weigh¬ 
ings  of  up  to  200  g.  and  accurate  to 
mg.  are  obtained  by  simple  mani¬ 
pulation  of  the  balance  controls,  the 
weight  being  read  directly  on  easily 
visible  scales. 


Oontinuoui  distillation  plant. 

Photo  W.  and  J.  George  and  Becker. 
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Where  the  problem  of  vibration  is 
acute  in  works  laboratories  making 
weighings  almost  impossible,  the 
anti-vibration  balance  table,  also 
made  by  W.  and  J.  George  and 
Becker,  is  invariably  successful  in 
filtering  out  the  troublesome  vibra¬ 
tion.  An  important  feature  is  that 
the  table  raises  the  balance  by  only 
1  in.  from  the  bench  so  that  the 
normal  operating  height  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Of  particular  appeal  to  the  research 
chemist,  who  is  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  expense  of  providing  elabo¬ 
rate  apparatus  which  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  a  limited  period  only,  is 
the  Kemiframe  system.  This  com¬ 
prises  a  series  of  t  in.  diameter  steel 
rods  which  can  be  connected  at  right 
angles,  and  a  series  of  wall  and  floor 
clamps  and  other  standardised  fit¬ 
tings  from  which  can  be  built  up  a 
solid  frame*  for  permanent  or  semi¬ 
permanent  set-ups. 

The  company  supply  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  range  of  fine  chemicals  for  ana¬ 
lytical  and  other  work  and  carry  out 
complete  furnishing  and  outfitting  of 
new  laboratories. 

* 

The  dielectric  properties  of  most 
organic  substances,  and  of  .some  in¬ 
organic  ones,  vary  with  the  amount 
of  moisture  they  contain. 

This  property  is  made  use  of  in  the 
N.P.L.  moisture  meter  made  by  The 
Baldwin  Instrument  Co.,  which  gives 
a  direct  reading  on  an  instrument  of 
the  low  frequency  (mains)  A.C. 
passed  by  a  sample  of  the  substance 
tested.  The  circuit  is  arranged  to 
respond  partly  to  the  resistance  and 
partly  to  the  capacitance  of  the 
sample,  in  such  proportion  as  to  give 
the  best  scale  of  moisture  content. 
Calibration  charts  for  most  cereals, 
seeds,  and  dehydrated  foods  are 
available. 


The  protection  electrometer,  which 
is  a  simplified  version  of  the  radio¬ 
logical  electrometer  for  use  with  the 
B.D.ll  type  chambers,  giving  read¬ 
ings  directly  in  milliroentgens,  with 
the  daily  tolerance  dose  clearly  de¬ 
noted,  is  of  particular  service  to 

industry,  where  it  can  be  used  by 
semi-skilled  personnel. 

A  simple  and  inexpensive  D.C. 
potentiometer  for  use  in  laboratories 
and  works,  where  the  highest  accur¬ 
acy  is  not  justified,  is  also  made  by 
the  company.  The  circuit  is  en¬ 

graved  on  the  panel,  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  requires  an  external  2  volt  cell, 
standard  cell,  and  galvanometer. 

The  self-contained  range  is  to  1'5  v. 
and  the  scale  is  subdivided  to 

0  001  V.;  the  accuracy  of  measure¬ 
ment  is  to  within  ±0  0002  v. 
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most  laboratory  requirements,  a  new 
outfit  has  been  introduced  by  A. 
Gallenkamp  and  Co.  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method.  The  units  can  be  used 
singly  for  up  to  six  tests,  or  two  or 
more  units  can  be  fixed  to  a  bench 
side  by  side. 

A  centrifuge  has  been  designed  by 
the  company  to  meet  the  needs  of 
users  requiring  a  reliable  and  safe 
yet  inexpensive  machine  to  take 
tubes  up  to  50  ml.  capacity.  V’arious 
interchangeable  heads  are  available, 
all  being  located  on  the  tapered 
shaft  and  secured  by  a  milled  nut. 
A  hand  tachometer  can  be  used  for 
indicating  the  speed  of  the  machine, 
which  can  reach  3,000  to  4,000 
r.p.m.  (depending  on  the  head  used). 
All  buckets  are  supplied  with  moulded 
rubber  cushions. 

Large  and  small  laboratories  will 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
Universal  thermostatic  water-baths. 
The  temperature  range  is  from  room 
temperature,  or  slightly  below,  using 
the  cooling  unit,  to  lOO’  C.  Racks 
and  fittings  are  available  for  stan¬ 
dard  tests  in  dairy,  brewing,  and 
baking  laboratories,  where  accurate 
and  reliable  thermostatic  control  is 
required. 


Spherical  joints  have  also  been  in¬ 
troduced  recently. 

Larger  glass  units  which  illustrate 
the  progress  made  by  the  company- 
in  all  aspects  of  glassblowing  tech¬ 
nique  and  equipment  design  including 
a  plant-scale  Soxhlet  extractor,  a 
high-efficiency  vacuum  still,  and  heat 
exchangers  were  recently  exhibited. 


First  made  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  measuring  the  colour  of  tomato 
puree,  for  use  in  sauces  and  soups, 
the  specially  adapted  Lovibond  com¬ 
parator  with  simple  wooden  stand  to 
hold  the  sample  and  comparator  in 
position  was  soon  found  to  be  useful 
for  measuring  any  coloured  surface. 
There  are  no  standard  discs  for  use 
with  this  apparatus,  these  being 
made  to  specific  requirements, 
matched  against  a  predetermined 
range  of  samples. 

The  artificial  white  light  equip¬ 
ment  also  made  by  The  Tintometer, 
Ltd.,  is  intended  for  use  either  in  a 
laboratory  where  it  is  required  to  use 
comparators  during  the  night,  or 
where  there  is  no  good  daylight. 
Both  the  Lovibond  and  the  all-pur¬ 
poses  comparator  can  be  used  with 
this  equipment. 

Wherever  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  means  of  obtaining  an  average 
colour  reading  of  a  variegated  sam- 

Kle,  the  company’s  rotating  sample 
older  will  serve  the  purpose.  Jam 
and  marmalade  manufacturers  use 
this  device  regularly  for  checking  the 
colour  of  successive  batches  of  their 
products;  that  of  biscuits  and  other 
manufactured  food  products  is  also 
best  measured  by  this  means. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  estimation  of  carotene  in  animal 
feedingstuffs,  for  which  the  new 
Lovibond  comparator  disc  offers  a 
rapid  method. 

The  all-purpose  comparator  with 
resazurin  and  phosphatase  (Kay  and 


Moisture  content  oven. 

Photo  Griffin  and  Tatlock. 

Of  the  many  methotls  available  for 
determining  moisture  content,  oven 
drying  to  constant  weight  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  most  widely  used.  In  the 
Griffin  and  Tatlock  moisture  content 
oven,  an  electrically  heated  chamber 
accommodating  ten  .samples  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  precision  analytical 
balance  in  one  apparatus,  which 
enables  the  moisture  content  of  most 
materials  to  be  ascertained  in  less 
than  one  hour.  The  feature  of  the 
method  is  the  weighing  of  the  samples 
without  their  removal  from  the  oven, 
so  that  the  time-consuming  opera¬ 
tions  ordinarily  required  are  elimin¬ 
ated.  The  system  is  designetl  for  a 
10  g.  sample,  on  which  the  projection 
balance  shows  a  scale  reading 
directly  in  moisture  content. 

The  time  required  for  a  determina¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
material  and  the  temperature  at 
which  the  oven  is  operated.  The 
latter  is  controlled  by  a  mercury-in¬ 
glass  electrical  contact  thermometer, 
the  setting  of  which  is  adju.stable  by 
the  use  of  a  magnet  attached  to  it. 
Temperatures  of  llO'  C.,  130°  C.,  or 
150*  C.  are  usually  selected. 

The  company’s  Microid  Atomill  is 
a  new  laboratory  grinding  mill  for 
use  in  the  reduction  of  a  wide  variety 
of  friable,  crystalline^^  fibrous,  resin¬ 
ous,  and  other  materials  to  powders 
as  fine  as  300  B.S.  mesh.  This  is 
developed  from  the  larger  B.J-D 
Atomill,  which  has  an  output 
measured  in  cwt.  per  hour. 


Junior  centrifuge. 

Photo  A.  Gallenkamp  and  Co. 

Among  other  equipment  made  by 
the  company  is  a  utility  stirrer  with 
a  small  shaded-pole  motor  rated  at 
130  gm.  cm.  torque,  and  a  laboratory 
.scaffold  which  can  either  be  erected 
quickly  for  temporary  use  and  then 
dismantled,  or  left  as  a  permanent 
fixture. 


The  versatility  of  the  range  of  %  V  ^ 

interchangeable  laboratory  gla.ss-  - 

ware  made  by  Quickfit  and  Quartz 
is  demon.strated  by  a  utility  set 
which  enables  14  different  assemblies 
to  be  made  up  from  18  pieces. 

New  equipment  includes  a  semi-  .  ^ 

micro  molecular  still;  spinning  band 
Consisting  of  interchangeable  com-  fractionating  still;  chromatographic 
ponents  which  can  be  readily  assem-  adsorption  columns  and  assemblies; 

bled  to  form  digestion  or  distillation  climbing  film  evaporation  unit;  and  Lovibond  comparator  outfit, 
units  sufficiently  versatile  to  cover  latest  designs  of  Soxhlet  extractors.  Photo  The  Tintometer,  Ltd. 
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Graham  method)  discs  is  widely  used 
in  both  dairies  and  research  labora¬ 
tories,  and  there  is  a  new  phospha¬ 
tase  disc  for  the  test  of  Aschaffen- 
burg  and  Mullen,  developed  by 
Trainer  and  Wight.  This  test  is 
carried  out  more  quickly  than  the 
Kay  and  Graham  test,  and  a  rela¬ 
tionship  has  been  established  between 
the  two  tests.  The  disc  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  an  all-purposes 
comparator,  with  test  tubes  and 
wooden  stand  as  required  for  the 
resazurin  test. 

* 

A  simplified  version  of  the  Karl 
Fischer  apparatus  consists  of  a  single 
reaction  vessel  without  mechanical 
stirring,  the  shape  of  the  vessel  being 
such  that  a  jet  of  dry  nitrogen  is 
introduced  near  the  bottom  tap,  and 
acts  as  a  satisfactory  stirrer.  Twin 
platinum  electrodes  in  a  single  glass 
sheath  pass  through  a  tiibiilure,  and 
come  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel;  the  system,  therefore,  oper¬ 
ates  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

Also  made  by 
T  o  w  n  s  o  n  and 
Mercer  is  a  vari¬ 
able  speed  shaker, 
the  cradle  of 
which  is  mounted 
on  special  lightly 
stressed  rubber 
bushes,  arranged 
so  that  they  de- 
celerate  the 
cradle  at  the  end 
of  each  stroke. 
The  shaking  speed 
is  readily  variable 
by  the  use  of 
a  separate  resist¬ 
ance,  and  can  be 
set  accurately  by 
means  of  the 
stroboscopic  disc 
and  lamp  built 
into  the  assembly.  The  apparatus  is 
supplied  with  a  heavy  wootlen  tray 
with  adjustable  fittings  to  take  most 
bottles  up  to  two  Winchester  quarts. 
A  special  sterilisable  aluminium  tray 
is  available  to  take  up  to  six  Kahn 
racks  or  other  articles. 

•The  top  drive  macerator,  or 
blender,  made  by  the  company  is 
capable  of  disintegrating  any  organic 
matter;  in  general,  vegetables  are 
disintegrated  to  a  smooth  liquid  in 
less  than  four  minutes,  and  raw  meat 
in  about  five  minutes.  Specially 
lobed  heavy  glass  jars  which  are 
plain,  cheap,  and  interchangeable, 
are  used,  and  the  construction  is  of 
cast  aluminium  with  jar  locating 
pegs.  An  automatic  safety  “  cut¬ 
off  ”  switch  is  provided. 

After  a  run,  the  jar  and  shaft 
assembly  are  tilted,  and  the  lid  and 
shaft  are  washed  directly  down  into 
the  jar. 

* 

A  new  pan  refractometer  has  been 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  industries  where  many  control 
measurements  have  to  be  taken  by 
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Karl  Tischer 
apparatus. 

Photo  Town- 
son  and 
Mercer. 
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personnel  not  fully  trained  to  handle 
the  more  elaborate  and  delicate 
instruments. 

The  instrument  gives  directly  the 
refractive  index,  or  sugar  content, 
on  an  open  scale  without  the  need 
for  further  optical  aid.  For  the  sugar 
industry,  the  refractometer  is 
mounted  directly  on  to  the  vacuum 
pan,  and  projects  through  one  of  the 
observation  ports,  being  attached  in 
place  of  the  usual  window.  To  pro¬ 
vide  against  any  sudden  change  of 
temperature  when  the  contents  of 
the  pan  are  changed,  a  suitable 
water  supply  can  be  directed  on  to 
the  prism  face,  thus  maintaining  a 
safe  temperature  when  the  pan  is 
steamed  out. 

The  direct  reading  scale  is  usually 
arranged  for  sugar  concentrations 
between  ItO  per  cent,  and  90  per 
cent.,  but  for  other  purposes  suit¬ 
able  scales  can  be  provided. 

With  this  type  of  refractometer, 
made  by  Bellingham  and  Stanley, 
very  dark,  or  even  opaque,  solutions 
can  be  measured,  as  the  refractive 
index,  or  sugar  concentration,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  critical  angle  of  reflec¬ 
tion  inside  the  prism,  and  not  on  the 
transmission  of  light  through  the 
sample.  ^ 

The  nephelometer,  also  made  by 
Evans  Electroselenium,  is  designed 
particularly  for  routine  measurement 
of  the  growth  of  a  bacteriological 
culture  in  a  test  tube  by  photo¬ 
electric  means.  Any  of  the  usual 
types  of  culture  tube  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  instrument,  which  is 
calibrated  by  reference  to  a  standard. 

A  simple  photoelectric  means  of 
accurately  assessing  the  colour  den- 
siW  of  a  liquid  is  provided  by  the 
EEL  portable  colorimeter,  and  |  in., 
I  in.,  and  |  in.  test  tubes  suitable  for 
use  with  this  instrument  are  available. 

Designed  to  give  accurate  readings 
of  the  colour  density  of  liquid  sam¬ 
ples,  the  company’s  absorptiometer 
enables  the  speedy  plotting  of  a 
spectral  distribution  curve  of  a 
sample  solution.  Control  can  thus 
be  maintained  over  each  colour. 


EEL  nephelometer. 

Photo  Evans  Electroselenium. 


enabling  standard  colours  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  maintained.  Turbidity, 
opacity,  and  trace  elements  can  also 
be  easily  and  accurately  determined. 

* 

Specially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  research  and  works  chemists, 
the  agitator-emulsifier  machines  pro¬ 
duced  by  The  Fluiil  Equipment  Co. 
permit  a  variation  of  speed  between 
‘20  and  ‘2,000  r.p.m.,  resulting  in  any 
desired  degree  of  agitation  from 
gentle  to  violent  in  vessels  from  a- 
small  beaker  upwards. 

For  vessels  up 
to  two  gallons, 
one  model  is 
fitted  with  pulley 
for  driving  aux¬ 
iliary  apparatus, 
and  8  in.  shaft, 

‘2  ft.  mounting 
column,  and  10 
in.  X  8  in.  cast 
iron  base  or 
alternative  G 
clamp  mounting. 

A  larger  model, 
used  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  labora¬ 
tory  or  for  small 
scale  production 
with  vessels  up 
to  five  gallons 
capacity,  will 
also  hold  solids  in  suspension  in  50 
gallon  vessels.  Both  models  are  sup¬ 
plied  for  use  on  ‘230/ ‘250  v.  A.C.  or 
D.C.  supply  as  standard,  or  other 
voltages  to  special  order. 

The  company  are  now  introducing 
a  new  model  which  is  fitted  with 
speed  control  to  give  a  range  of 
‘200-‘2,(NM)  r.p.m.,  and  can  be  used 
with  vessels  up  to  15  gallons  capacity. 
* 

Capable  of  standing  up  to  long 
periods  of  use  without  risk  of 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  thermic 
damage,  Hysil  laboratory  glassware 
consists  basically  of  silica,  alumina, 
boric  oxide,  and  sodium  oxide.  It  is 
free  from  added  magnesium,  zinc, 
barium,  lead,  arsenic,  and  antimony 
oxides. 

Tests  carried  out  by  the  British 
National  Physical  Laboratory  show 
that  the  surface  resistivity  and  per¬ 
mittivity  of  this  glassware  are  both 
very  high.  It  has  a  high  silica  con¬ 
tent,  and  therefore  a  low  coefficient 
of  expansion.  The  corollary  has 
great  resistance  to  thermal  shock, 
and  stability  under  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold. 

Manufactured  by  Chance  Brothers, 
this  glassware  is  used  to  make  a 
large  selection  of  beakers,  flasks, 
dishes,  test  tubes,  and  similar  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  sizes;  tubing  is  also  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes. 

* 

Designated  E-Mil  Green  Line  for 
that  which  complies  with  the  British 
National  Physical  Laboratory  grade 
.4  specifications,  and  E-Mil  Gold  Line 


Agitator-emulslflei. 

Photo  The  Fluid 
Equipment  Co. 
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for  that  of  the  ^rade  B  standard,  the 
volumetric  glassware  made  by  H.  J. 
Elliott,  Ltd.,  has  graduations  filled 
respectively  with  insoluble  green  and 
yellow  enamels.  The  pigments  are 
somewhat  fluorescent,  even  with 
coloured  solutions,  and  the  mark¬ 
ings,  which  are  fused  into  the  glass, 
are  irremovable,  except  by  such 
chemicals  as  those  which  corrode  the 
glass  itself. 

Accurately  moulded  from  an  almost 
inert  plastic,  the  firm’s  stopper  for 
volumetric  flasks  and  cylinders  pro¬ 
vides  a  gas-tight  and  liquid-tight 
closure  to  an  orifice  of  British  Stan¬ 
dards  Institution  specification  taper, 
but  does  not  bind  or  seize  up  irre- 
movably. 

Other  items  of  the  company’s  pro¬ 
ducts  are  Hortvet  thermometers  for 
determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  the 
Hortvet  method,  Beckmann  ther¬ 
mometers  for  freezing  point  deter¬ 
minations,  refrigerator  thermometers 
of  all  types  and  kinds,  and  portable 
Orsat  apparatus  for  the  estimation 
of  carbon  dioxide.  Each  apparatus 
is  contained  in  a  hardwood  case  with 
leather  carrying  handle  and  sliding 
front  and  rear  panels.  The  absorp¬ 
tion  pipettes  are  supplied  complete 
with  plain  glass  inner  tubes  and  with 
inner  tubes  fitted  with  copper  wire 
spirals. 

* 

Prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for 
a  series  of  good  quality  thermo¬ 
meters,  covering  the  most  commonly 
used  ranges  of  temperature  between 

—  120°  C.  and  .510°  C.  and  between 

—  180'  F.  and  9.50°  F.,  which  can  be 
manufactured  in  large  (quantities  at 
a  reasonable  price,  B. S. 1704  : 19.51, 
General  purpose  thermometers,  has 
been  Lssued  by  the  British  Standards 
Institution.  Toluene  or  pentane  is 
specified  for  the  lowest  ranges  (total 
immersion  only),  and  mercury  for 
the  remainder  (parallel  series  for 
total  and  100  mm.  immersion). 

Pending  the  complete  revision  of 
B.S.598  ;  1940,  General  purpose  lab¬ 
oratory  thermometers.  Amendment  1 
has  been  issued  to  add  a  further 
series  of  10  partial  immersion  ther¬ 
mometers  within  the  range  —20°  C. 
to  400*  C.  intended  for  use  with  .sol¬ 
vents  and  based  largely  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  specifications  of  the-  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

B, S. 1365  : 1951,  Short-range  .short- 
stem  thermometers,  covers  thermo¬ 
meters  of  the  Anschutz  and  similar 
types,  with  a  scale  length  not  greater 
than  12  cm.  Series  A  covers  the 
range  —10°  C.  to  3<>0°  C.;  each  ther¬ 
mometer  having  a  scale  span  of 
approximately  60°  C.,  series  B  covers 
the  range  —10°  C.  to  220°  C.,  each 
thermometer  having  a  scale  span  of 
approximately  10°  C.,  and  thermo¬ 
meters  of  this  series  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  determining  melt¬ 
ing  points  and  setting  points.  Each 
series  is  duplicated  for  total  and  for 
partial  immersion.  Essential  dimen¬ 
sions,  constructional  details,  and 
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tolerances  are  specified,  and  a  list 
of  thermometric  glasses  approved  by 
the  British  National  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory  is  included  as  an  appendix. 

PROCESS  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 

Systems  for  the  indication,  record¬ 
ing,  control,  and  telemetering  of 
such  variables  as  temperature,  pres¬ 
sure,  flow,  liquid  level,  and  humidity 
are  included  in  the  new'  series  500 
instruments  developed  by  Bristol’s 
Instrument  Co. 

A  typical  recording  thermometer 
is  avadable  with  liquid-filled,  vapour 
pressure,  or  gas-filled  measuring 
systems.  The  pen  arm  swings  across 
a  rotary  chart  which  is  driven  at  a 
convenient  speed  by  a  synchronous 
motor  or  clockwork.  As  many  as 
four  independent  recording  mechan¬ 
isms,  all  tracing  on  the  same  chart, 
may  be  installed  in  one  case  when  a 
direct  comparison  of  several  variables 
is  required. 


Recording  pressure  gauge. 

Photo  Bristol's  Instrument  Co. 

Controllers  are  air-operated,  using 
the  free  vane  principle  of  automatic 
control,  and  require  an  air  supply  at 
20  lb.  per  .sq.  in.  The  .sensitive 
measuring  system  can  be  arranged 
to  provide  a  controlling  action  that 
follows  one  of  .several  characteristics. 
As  a  two-p6sition  controller,  it  may, 
for  example,  simply  turn  a  steam 
valve  on  or  off  as  required  to  keep 
the  variable  within  fixed  limits,  or 
as  a  proportional  controller,  the 
steam  valve  may  be  positioned  in 
strict  proportion  to  the  departure  of 
temperature  from  the  control  point. 

For  more  complex  control  prob¬ 
lems,  “  reset  integral  ”  control,  in 
which  an  integrating  action  is  added 
to  the  proportional  action  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  load  changes,  or  “  deriva¬ 
tive  ”  characteristics  where  a  correc¬ 
tion  proportional  to  the  rate  of 


change  of  the  controlled  variable,  or 
a  combination  of  the.se,  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  These  rates  are  adjustable, 
and  the  adjustment  is  calibrated,  so 
that  the  effect  of  plant  character¬ 
istics  may  be  readily  duplicated  on 
other  controllers.  If  desired,  two 
independent  control  systems,  or  one 
controlling  and  one  recording  system, 
may  be  fitted  into  one  case. 

In  spite  of  the  great  diversity  of 
function  and  internal  detail,  a  single 
basic  ca.se  pattern  distinguishes  this 
series  of  instruments.  This  is  made 
in  two  sizes  (12  in.  and  8  in.  chart) 
and,  being  pre.ssure  die-cast  in  alu¬ 
minium  alloy,  po.sses.se.s  good  impact 
strength  and  inherent  corrosion- 
resistance. 

* 

Among  the  wide  range  of  instru¬ 
ments  made  by  Cinema-Television 
which  have  important  industrial 
applications  is  an  electronic  metal 
detector — a  scientifically  designed 
fully  automatic  inspection  device 
that  will  detect  the  presence  of  any 
metal,  ferrous  or  non-ferrous,  in  any 
material  non-metallic  in  it.self. 

F’or  counting  any  predetermined 
number  from.l  to  1,024,  variable  in 
steps  of  one,  the  company  produce 
an  electronic  batching  counter. 

An  ingenious  labour-.saving  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  portable  metal  detector 
with  oscillator  for  the  accurate  loca¬ 
tion  of  buried  metal  or  pipes,  etc., 
which  will  find  and  trace  routes  of 
pipes  buried  to  a  depth  of  30  ft. 

* 

Porous  ceramic  media  for  filtering, 
aerating,  and  electrolytic  processes, 
made  from  a  variety  of  acid-resisting 
ceramic  materials  are  being  used  in¬ 
creasingly  wherever  the  problem  of 
corrosion  is  encountered. 

One  unit,  a  stainless  steel  pre.ssure 
filter,  is  designed  primarily  for 
laboratory  or  pilot  plant  work  and 
fitted  with  an  8  in.  x  1  in.  candle 
which  is  available  in  a  range  of 
porosities  from  less  than  half  a 
micron  to  approximately  7.50  microns, 
measured  maximum  pore  size.  The 
ea.se  with  which  the  filter  element  can 
be  removed,  cleaned,  and  replaced 
makes  this  unit  especially  suitable 
where  a  variety  of  filtration  problems 
have  to  be  handled.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  as  an  air-line  filter  for 
the  protection  of  moving  parts  in 
sensitive  apparatus. 

A  .similar  filter  unit,  but  with  the 
container  manufactured  in  .special 
resistance  glass  for  u.se  with  corrosive 
fluids,  is  also  included  in  the  range 
manufactured  by  Doulton  and  Co. 
Cleaning  is  readily  effected,  and 
where  sterilisation  is  nece.s.sary  the 
unit  can  be  autoclaved  as  a  whole. 

A  stainless  steel  multi-candle  type 
of  pressure  filter  of  medium  capacity 
is  normally  fitted  with  from  3  to  7 
porous  candles,  which  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  various  porosities. 

An  entirely  new  type  of  pressure 
filter,  comprising  54  porous  candles, 
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is  designed  to  provide  a  large  capacity 
unit,  suitable  for  running  at  high 
pressures.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to 
allow  easy  cleansing  by  back-flushing, 
adequate  space  for  thick  cake  build¬ 
up  and  heavy  sludge  accumulation, 
and  to  provide  for  easy  removal  of 
the  accumulated  sludge. 

* 

Specially  created  for  indicating 
relative  humidity,  remote  from  the 
point  of  measurement,  the  Hygrosil 
humidity  indicator  can  be  read  over 
a  wide  temperature  range,  no  tem¬ 
perature  correction  being  necessary, 
and  can  be  used  under  vacuum  or 
pressure.  A  large  number  of  ele¬ 
ments  may  be  connected  to  one  indi¬ 
cator,  through  multiple  switching, 
and  the  instrument  will  indicate 
accurately  over  a  long  distance. 

The  indicator  consists  of  a  ceramic 
type  element,  which  is  connected  by 
twin  screened  cable  to  an  amplifier 
unit  mounted  in  a  metal  case.  The 
resistance  of  the  element  varies  in 
relation  to  changes  in  relative 


Hygrosil  humidity  Indicator. 


Photo  Short  and  Mason. 


Thermocouple  together  with  a  portable  Indicator.  Photo  The  Foster  Instrument  Co. 


humidity,  and  this  variation  is 
amplified  through  an  electronic  cir¬ 
cuit  to  a  moving-coil  meter. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument, 
made  by  Short  and  Mason,  is  robust 
and  compact;  a  bayonet  type  holder 
is  used,  and  the  element  itself  is 
mounted  in  a  polyethylene  cap.  Pro¬ 
tection  is  provided  for  the  assembly 
by  a  slotted  metal  shield  which  also 
permits  the  air  to  circulate  freely. 
The  standard  temperature  operation 
range  of  0’/90*  C.  can  be  consider¬ 
ably  exceeded  by  replacing  the  poly¬ 
ethylene  cap  with  other  material. 
The  4  in.  indicating  scale,  which  is 
uniformly  graduated,  has  bold  figures 
and  graduations,  and  can  easily  be 
read  from  a  distance. 
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Special  thermocouples  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  heat  penetration  into 
foo<l  cans  while  these  are  being  pro¬ 
cessed  in  the  autoclave  are  supplied 
to  the  canning  industry  by  The 
Foster  Instrument  Co.,  specialists  in 
instruments  for  temperature  measure¬ 
ment  and  control.  These  comprise  a 
concentric  type  needle  section  of 
2  mm.  diameter  with  a  shank 
threaded  O.B.A.  with  washers  and 
locknuts  for  fixing  into  the  can.  A 
length  of  rubber-covered  compen¬ 
sating  cable  is  attached  in  the  con¬ 
nector  barrel  and  this  is  vulcanised 
to  prevent  the  steam  pressure  pene¬ 
trating  the  cores  of  the  cable.  The 
cable  is  taken  to  the  outside  of  the 
autoclave  through  a  packing  gland 


and  connected  to  a  suitable  indi¬ 
cating  instrument. 

The  company’s  range  covers  the 
entire  field  of  temperature  measure¬ 
ment,  all  instruments  being  of  the 
electrical  pattern. 

* 

Among  the  comprehensive  range 
of  industrial  instruments  for  indi¬ 
cating,  recording,  and  controlling 
temperatures,  pressure,  humidity, 
volume,  and  flow  made  by  Negretti 
and  Zambra  are  automatic  con¬ 
trollers,  air-operated,  including  new 
proportional,  proportional  plus  in¬ 
tegral,  and  proportional  plus  integral 
plus  derivative  types. 

Mercury-in-glass  thermometers,  bi¬ 
metallic  temperature  recorders,  and 
mercury-in-steel  thermometers  are 
manufactured,  and  the  pressure,  dif¬ 
ferential,  draught,  and  contents 


Sarvo-opantad  positioning  machanism. 
Photo  Negretti  and  Zambra. 
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gauges  include  a  new  servo-operated 
positioning  mechanism  for  indicating, 
recording,  and  controlling  low  pres¬ 
sures  down  to  0  ‘J  in.  water  gauge. 

Electrical  thermometers,  thermo¬ 
couple  and  resistance  types,  elec¬ 
trical  controllers,  platinum  contacts, 
and  mercury  switch  types,  flow- 
operated  switches,  air  transmitters, 
and  barometers,  mercurial  and 
aneroid  types,  including  a  new 
micro-dial  precision  aneroid  reading 
to  (MU  in.  of  mercury,  are  further 
products  of  the  company. 


Designed  particularly  for  industrial 
applications,  a  new  range  of  indi¬ 
cators  provides  accurate  level  indica¬ 
tion  of  all  normal  conducting  liquids. 
Only  actual  liquid  level  operates  the 
instrument,  a  special  arrangement 
obviating  erroneous  indications  due 
to  liquid  foaming  or  bubbling. 


the  table  tops  are  normally  designed  to  suit  particular 

Photo  Westool. 


One  type  of  vibrating  table 
applications. 


A  new  Megger  insulation  tester 
which  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  range  of  instruments  made  by 
Evershed  and  Vignoles  has  three 
voltage  and  six  megohm  ranges. 
Another  introduction  has  been  a 
quick  response  recorder  having  a 
maximum  sensitivity  of  ±  1  millivolt 
A.C.  or  D.C.  Its  recording  movement 
incorporates  a  two-phase  induction 
motor  instead  of  the  moving  coil 
movement  used  in  previous  instru¬ 
ments. 

A  recent  introduction  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  range  of  process  controls 
operating  on  an  electronic  repeater 
system  which  facilitate  considerable 
flexibility  of  layout. 

Earth  and  earthometer  testers, 
insulation  and  continuity  testers, 
and  single-  and  multi-pen  operation 
recorders  are  other  items  in  the  wide 
range  of  equipment  manufactured  hy 
this  company. 


and  frequency,  the  armatures  are 
attracted  and  released  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  causing  the  table  to  vibrate. 
The  amplitude  of  vibration  is  regu¬ 
lated  from  a  suitable  variable  con¬ 
troller.  The  resultant  effect  on  a 
granular  substance  contained  within 
any  package  or  mould  is  to  cause  it 
to  consolidate  to  a  great  density. 

When  operating  on  a  .50  cycle 
supply,  6,000  vibrations  per  minute 
are  obtainable  and  the  action  of 
consolidation  is  great  and  rapid. 


Providing  a  simple  and  rapid 
means  of  measuring  the  amount  of 
inorganic  impurities  dissolved  in 
water,  the  portable  Dionic  water 
tester  is  invaluable  for  measuring 
boiler  concentration  and  for  detect¬ 
ing  leakage  into  surface  condensers, 
river  pollution,  and  impurities  in 
water  supplies  required  for  industrial 
purposes. 


Liquid  level  indicator. 

Photo  Ionic  Instruments  (London). 

Extra  contacts  are  provided  to 
enable  an  alarm  to  be  operated  on 
a  .separately  wired  external  circuit. 
The  control  circuit  is  energised  only 
under  normal  level  conditions.  This 
ensures^  that,  even  if  the  indicator 
fails,  a  warning  will  immediately  be 
given,  thus  preventing  flooding  or 
liquids  reaching  a  dangerously  low 
level. 

Non-standard  indicators  are  also 
manufactured  by  Ionic  Instruments 
(London)  for  operation  outside  the 
normal  conducting  range  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  Provision  can  be  made 
for  starting  and  stopping  a.  pump, 
the  high-low  indicator  being  suitable 
for  complete  automatic  control  of  the 
liquid  level. 


Having  a  special  application  in  the  H  HI  t-: 

food  industry  for  the  packing  of  S 

granulated  .sub.stances,  the  Westool  H 

high  frequency  vibrating  equipment  H 

consi.sts  of  a  platform  carried  on  four 
pairs  adju.stable  springs,  held  at 
their  ends  by  adjustable  spring 
housings  attached  to  the  main  frame. 

with  table  top  are  two 
armatures,  which  are  acted  upon  by 
powerful  electro  magnets  contained 
within  the  base  of  the  table. 

When  energi.sed  from  an  alternat¬ 
ing  supply  of  appropriate  voltage  Portable  Dionic  water  tester. 


Photo  Evershed  and  Vignoles. 
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Diagram  showing  fluid  level  control. 

Diagram  Elcontrol. 


Fully  automatic  con¬ 
trol  of  pumps  and 
valves  for  emptying; 
and  filling;  liquid  con¬ 
tainers,  tanks,  and 
boilers  is  jfiven  by 
Elcontrol  liquid  level 
control  equipment 
which  can  be  used  with 
a  wide  variety  of 
liquids  and  foams.  It 
is  actuated  by  the  level 
of  the  liquid  itself. 

The  company’s  ran^e 
of  hijfh  accuracy  re¬ 
petitive  and  non- 
repetitive  timers  in¬ 
cludes  a  process  timer 
calibrated  in  seconds 
(Alternative  ranges  to 
10  or  100  seconds),  uncalibrarted 
delay  switches,  and  a  continuous 
cyclic  timer  having  independently 
variable  on  and  off  periods. 

Photoelectric  equipment  for  light¬ 
ing  control,  intrusion  safeguards, 
counting,  inspecting,  conveyor  con¬ 
trol,  smoke  detection,  automatic 
weighing,  filling,  and  other  processes, 
is  made,  and  electronic  on /off  con¬ 
trollers  actuated  either  photoelec- 
trically,  by  a  thermocouple,  or  by 
a  resistance  thermometer  unit,  are 
being  developed. 

• 

Easily  installed  and  capable  of 
handling  loads  up  to  2  kVV.,  the 
temperature  controllers  manufac¬ 
tured  by  The  British  Rototherm  Co. 
have  been  designed  .specially  for 
certain  types  of  installation  which 
would  otherwise  require  complicated 
or  expensive  equipment  adapted  to 
their  special  needs. 

The  instruments  operate  on  the 
mercury-in-.steel  principle;  their  tem¬ 
perature  scales  are  bold,  the  gradua¬ 
tion  linear,  and  almost  any  range 
between  -30*  F.  and  -1-1,100"  F. 
can  be  supplied,  with  a  minimum 
average  of  .50"  F.  One  model  is 
fitted  with  maximum  and  minimum 
contacts  arranged  for  on /off  control 
but  permitting  the  differential  to  be 
varied  between  full  .scale  range  and 


Mercury-in-steel  temperature  controller 
with  maximum  and  minimum  contacts. 
Photo  The  British  Rototherm  Co. 
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a  minimum  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
scale  range. 

The  company  have  also  developed 
a  series  of  temperature  and  pressure 
recorders  capable  of  covering  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  field  of  require¬ 
ments  of  the  modern  instrument 
engineer. 

* 

The  appearance,  flavour,  and  keep¬ 
ing  properties  of  canned  and  bottled 
foods  depend  largely  on  the  accurate 
control  of  the  temperature  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  cooking  and  sterilising,  while 
in  the  production  of  jam  and  other 
preserves  that  are  processed  at  high 
temperature,  the  loss  due  to  evapora¬ 
tion  by  a  short  period  of  over¬ 
cooking  has  been  such  as  to  demand 
the  use  of  special  rapidly  acting 
thermometers. 

The  prime  condition  of  flour  is  of 
the  greate.st  importance  in  bakeries 
and  can  only  be  ensured  by  control 
of  the  humidity  and  temperature  of 
the  .storage  and  mixing  rooms;  rising 
dough  demands  careful  temperature 
control,  and  the  heat  and  duration 
of  baking  are  of  extreme  importance. 

Brewing,  the  distillation  of  spirits, 
and  the  manufacture  of  other  bever¬ 
ages  call  extensively  for  instrumental 
control  throughout.  Fruit  storage 
both  in  transport  and  on  land  de¬ 
mands  thermometers  and  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  and  humidity  indicators,  while 
recording  hold  thermometers  provide 
a  valuable  certificate  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  holds  during  transport. 

Equipment  for  these  and  a  large 
number  of  other  industries  is  made 
by  the  Cambridge  In.strument  Com- 
^ny. 

Future  .Articles 

Articles  appearing  in  future 
issues  will  include  Part  II  of  “  The 
Tools  of  the  Food  Chemist,"  by 
Dr.  A.  McM.  Taylor,  and  Part  I 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  ‘  ‘  Food 
Controls  in  Great  Britain,”  by 
C.  G.  Daubney,  as  well  as  an 
illustrated  description  of  the  meat 
products  factory  of  T.  Wall  and 
Sons  at  Willesden,  London. 


Food  Value  of  Canned  Goods 

Commercially  canned  foods  were 
among  the  first  studied  when  the 
modern  era  of  nutrition  research 
began  in  the  United  States.  Recog¬ 
nising  the  growirig  importance  of 
nutrition  research  on  the  products 
of  the  canning  industry,  the 
National  Canners  Association  in 
IQ23  entered  into  a  collaborative 
programme  of  investigation  with 
the  Teachers  College  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  which  extended 
through  to  1936.  During  this 
period,  considerable  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  nutritional 
values  of  canned  foods  were  also 
made  by  institutional,  industrial, 
and  State  and  Federal  laboratories 
or  agencies. 

In  1942,  owing  to  the  war-time 
demand  and  the  necessity  for  more 
complete  information  on  nutrients 
in  canned  foods,  the  current  nu¬ 
trition  programme,  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  the  Can  Manu¬ 
facturers  Institute,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated.  During  the  years  between 
1942  and  1950  great  strides  were 
made  towards  achieving  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

A  recent  publication*  records 
the  results  of  this  research.  It  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  the  first 
giving  an  account  of  modern 
concepts  of  nutrition.  Section  II 
contains  ten  chapters  on  the  nu¬ 
tritive  values  of  canned  foods, 
covering  their  general  composi¬ 
tion  and  their  contents  of  proteins 
and  amino  acids,  minerals,  and 
the  vitamins.  The  third  section 
discusses  the  storage  and  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods,  and  an  ap¬ 
pendix  gives  tables  showing  the 
proximate  composition  and  the 
calcium,  phosphorous,  iron,  and 
vitamin  contents  of  commercially 
canned  foods.  The  work  does  not 
purport  to  be  a  textbook  on  nutri¬ 
tion,  but  should  prove  invaluable 
to  those  who  wish  to  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  type  of  work 
that  is  being  carried  out.  Copi¬ 
ous  references  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  although  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  these 
are  almost  entirely  American. 

*  Canned  Foods  in  Human  Nutrition 
Edited  by  E.  J.  Cameron  and  J.  Russell 
Esty.  Pp.  264.  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Industrial  Measuring  Instruments 

LEO  WALTER,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  M.S.I.T. 


Instrumentation  of  food  processing  machinery  has  followed  the  growth  of  modern  food  manu¬ 
facturing  methods.  One  of  the  most  striking  developments  has  been  the  abandonment  of  batch 
processing  in  favour  of  continuous  methods.  Continuous  bottling,  sealing  of  cans,  washing 
of  containers,  and  drying  in  conveyor  ovens  are  only  a  few  of  the  improvements  introduced. 
Other  novel  processing  methods,  such  as  vacuum  concentration  of  fruit  juices,  aseptic  filling 
and  canning,  continuous  retort  cooking,  infra-red  drying,  and  continuous  frying,  have  also 
become  more  widely  applied  in  practice. 


results  of  measurement  with  a 
sensitivity  of  0  0005  over  a  specific 
gravity  range  of  0  025.  Auto¬ 
matic  compensation  for  the  effect 
of  temperature  change  is  provided 
for,  and  magnetic  transmission  is 
used  throughout.  The  yard-stick 
for  change  in  specific  gravity  is  a 
corrective  force  provided  by  coil 
and  magnet,  and  initiated  by 
change  of  displacement  of  a  metal¬ 
lic  bellows  at  the  end  of  the  pivoted 
beam. 

A  modern  tank  contents  gauge, 
being  a  self-contained  unit  requir¬ 
ing  no  outside  source  of  power  for 
its  operation,  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2,  which  shows  the  measuring 
membrane  element.  The  indicat¬ 
ing  instrument,  which  can  be  re¬ 
motely  located,  shows  the  read¬ 
ings  on  a  large  dial.  Calibration 
may  be  in  any  desired  unit  of 
weight,  height,  or  volume,  and 
for  a  great  variety  of  stored 
liquids. 

Modern  fruit  stores  require  defi¬ 
nite  carbon  dioxide  and  humidity 
conditions.  A  modern  instrument 
panel  with  an  electrically  operated 
carbon  dioxide  indicator  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  This  instrument  con¬ 
tinuously  analyses  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  air  and  carbon  dioxide 
mixture  in  the  storage  space. 

.  The  measurement  of  relative 
humidity  of  air  is  also  very  im¬ 
portant  in  the  storage  of  eggs  and 
other  delicate  foodstuffs.  Excess 
moisture  might  cause  moulds  and 
fungi  to  grow,  whereas  too  little 
humidity  of  air  can  cause  excess 
drying  of  surfaces,  loss  of  weight, 
and  deterioration  of  texture, 
colour,  and  taste.  The  dehydra¬ 
tion  of  such  foods  as  fruit,  meat. 


adoption  of  continuous 
processing  methods  called  for  a 
new  approach  to  be  made  by  the 
makers  of  industrial  instruments, 
the  designers  of  which  have  re¬ 
sponded  splendidly  to  the  some¬ 
times  onerous  demands  from 
makers  and  users  of  food  machin¬ 
ery.  For  automatic  process  con¬ 
trol,  swiftness  in  counteracting 
even  slight  deviations  is  expected 
from  a  modern  control  instrument. 


Novel  Measuring  Instruments 

The  demand  for  more  sensitive 

temperature  measurement  has  been  . -j — - -  -  - 

met  by  the  use  of  very  respon-  — j:  I— - 11 

sive  thermocouple  thermometers. - 

Quick  filling  of  liquid-filled  pro-  _ J  * — 

cess  tanks  after  draw-off  can  now  yjg  j  transmitter, 

be  achieved  by  cam-operated  float  Diagraw  Evershed  and  Vignoles. 
control  valves.  Precise  level  trans¬ 
mitters,  having  a  displacer  with  specific  gravity  of  flowing  liquid 
spring  support  and  contacts,  allow  in  a  continuous  process  is  illus- 
for  remote  indication  of  liquid  trated  in  Fig.  i.  Measurement 
level.  of  specific  gravity  is  performed  in 

Another  newly  developed  in-  a  closed  chamber,  an  electronic 
strument  for  the  measurement  of  rep)eater  system  transmitting  the 


Tig.  S.  Tank  contents  gauge. 

Photo  K.D.G.  Instruments. 
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eggs,  and  vegetables,  requires 
careful  continuous  measurement 
of  the  relative  humidity  of  air,  in 
order  to  avoid  modification  of 
their  properties.  The  drying  of 
plums  or  other  fruits  requires 
careful  maintenance  of  a  time- 
temperature  -  humidity  curve  in 
order  to  avoid  hardening  of  the 
skin.  For  industrial  purposes,  the 
measurement  of  relative  humidity 
of  normal  temperatures  is  carried 
out  by  the  dew-point  method. 
There  is  a  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  dew-point  of  air  or  of 
other  gases  and  their  moisture  con¬ 
tent. 

A  new  instrument  which  has  just 
come  into  practical  use  possesses 
higher  accuracy  at  normal  hu¬ 
midities. 

A  jet  of  air  (or  other  gas)  is 
directed  on  to  the  highly  p)olished 
top  surface  of  a  thimble  which  is 
continuously  cooled  by  contact 
with  a  copf)er  block  forming  part 
of  a  refrigerator  system.  Light 
from  a  lamp  and  lens  system  is 
directed  obliquely  on  to  the  top 
of  the  thimble.  Dew  formation  is 
detected  by  two  photocells,  one 
adjacent  to  and  illuminated  by  the 
lamp  and  the  other  so  placed  that 
it  is  unaffected  by  reflected  light 
so  long  as  the  top  of  the  thimble 
remains  clear,  but  receives  scat¬ 
tered  light  when  dew  or  frost 
forms.  The  output  of  the  two 
photocells  is  taken  to  a  differen¬ 
tial  thermionic  valve  amplifier, 
thence  to  a  magnetic  amplifier, 
which  in  turn  controls  a  heater 
system  between  the  copper  cooling 
block  and  the  thimble.  This 
arrangement  thus  operates  to 
maintain  the  thimble  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  dew  just  com¬ 
mences  to  form,  i.e.  the  dew-point 
of  the  sample. 

A  thermocouple  is  embodied  in 
the  thimble  and  connected  to  a 
second  magnetic  amplifier  from 
which  sufficient  power  is  derived 
to  operate  an  indicating  instru¬ 
ment  and  direct-writing  recorder. 
The  entire  apparatus  is  self-con¬ 
tained  and  housed  in  a  cabinet 
with  its  own  refrigetator  for  cool¬ 
ing  the  copper  block.  Unit  con¬ 
struction  of  the  various  compo¬ 
nents,  such  as  amplifiers  and  plug 
socket  connexions,  has  been  used 
throughout  in  the  interests  of  sim¬ 
plified  maintenance. 
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Fig.  3.  Om  analysis  panel  lor  apple  store. 

Photo  Cambridge  Instrument  Co. 

The  industrial  instrument  has  a 
range  of  dew-points  from  -  40°  C. 
to  +20°  C.  with  an  accuracy  of 
C.  and  a  time  response  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2  seconds.  It  is  suit¬ 
able  for  use  with  air  or  non-corro¬ 
sive  gases  at  pressures  of  20  in. 
water  gauge  above  or  below  atmo¬ 
spheric  and  is  designed  for  con¬ 
tinuous  operation. 

Among  recent  developments  of 
electrical  instruments,  multipoint 
temperature  indicators  and  re¬ 
corders  enable  the  plant  operator 
or  engineer  to  check  quickly  in 
desired  sequence  a  number  of 
temperatures  simply  by  turning  a 
selector  switch  with  dial.  Fig.  4 A 
shows  a  modern  10  in.  multipoint 
electrical  temperature  indicator  of 
the  resistance  type,  and  Fig.  4B  a 
6  in.  multipoint  electrical  indicator 


of  the  thermocouple  type,  with  in¬ 
strument  door  open  to  show  the 
inner  working  parts. 

New  highly  sensitive  potentio¬ 
meter  recorders  with  strip  chart 
are  also  now  available  operating 
on  the  continuous  balance  prin¬ 
ciple.  A  static  magnetic  inverter 
is  used,  plug-in  unit  construction 
ensuring  accessibility.  The  speed 
of  3^  seconds  to  travel  the  full 
span  of  a  10  in.  chart  ensures  im¬ 
mediate  recording  with  smallest 
instrument  time  lag.  Such  modern 
recorders  measure  temperature, 
humidity,  and  B.Th.U.’s, 

either  as  single  records  or  as 
multipoint  recorders.  The  in¬ 
creased  use  of  these  instruments 
in  continuous  food  processing 
produces  chart  records  of  two, 
three,  or  more  interrelated  process 


Flgi.  4A  and  4B.  Left:  Multipoint  electrical  indicator,  reaiatance  type.  Right:  Multi¬ 
point  electrical  indicator,  thermocouple  type. 

Photos  Negretti  and  Zambra. 
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At  left -TANK  MOUNTING  TYPE  At  r.»M-fLOW  CHANNEL  TYPE 
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rig.  6. 

Diagram  George  Kent. 


factors,  e.g.  temperature  and  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  of  air  in  hot  air 
drying,  together  with  conveyor 
speed. 

Modern  methods  of  continuous 
food  processing  require  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  products  to  be  checked; 
this  checking  has  hitherto  tended 
to  be  confined  to  periodical  exam¬ 
ination  in  the  laboratory.  Ion  con¬ 
centration  (/>H),  density,  liquid 
concentration,  and  other  items 
have  now  come  into  the  sphere  of 
the  plant  engineer,  because  of  the 
wider  use  of  continuous  process¬ 
ing  and  new  applications  of  ion 
exchange. 

The  properties  of  liquid  mater¬ 
ials  at  plant  inlets  and  outlets  have 
continuously  to  be  measured,  and 
new  measuring  devices,  such  as 
pH  electrodes,  conductivity  cells, 
density  pick-up,  and  isotopes  hav’e 
found  their  way  into  the  food 
plant.  For  example,  in  modern 
sugar  processing  the  continuous 
measurement  of  liquor  density,  of 
conductivity,  the  use  of  colori¬ 
metric  detection  of  rinse  clarity, 
and  application  of  direct  pH 
measurement  for  keeping  chemi¬ 
cal  reagents  at  minimum  all  need 
specialised  instruments. 

It  is  probable  that  pH  measure¬ 
ment  more  than  any  other  process 
factor  has  come  to  the  foreground 
in  recent  years.  Measurement  of 
the  effective  acidity  or  alkalinity 
of  a  solution  or  its  neutrality  is  a 
problem  which  is  often  encountered 


in  modern  food  processing.  The 
commonly  used  standard  for  pH 
measurement  is  the  hydrogen  elec¬ 
trode,  the  indication  of  the  actual 
electrode  being  compared  with  this 
standard.  In  works  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  routine  /)H  tests  have  to  be 
taken,  the  glass  electrode  is  most 
widely  used. 

Instruments  are  now  available 
for  continuous  24  hour  indicating 
and  recording.  Industrial  types  for 
providing  at  a  glance  the  pH 
measurement  of  a  liquor  during 
continuous  processing  can  be 
mains  or  battery  operated.  Various 
industrial  requirements  have  pro¬ 
duced  dip  type  and  flow  type  elec¬ 
trode  assemblies,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  A  recent  development  is 
a  small,  compact,  and  self-con¬ 
tained  pH  meter,  in  which  the 
laminated  bakelite  case  is  reduced 
to  8J  in.  X  6  in.  X  5I  in.,  with  one 
larger  and  one  very  small  dry  cell 
battery;  the  dial  shows  pH  values 
with  the  help  of  a  galvanometer 
mechanism.  An  accuracy  of  not 
less  than  0*05  pH  unit  with  higher 
electrode  resistances  up  to  500 
megohms  is  claimed  for  this  meter 
which  is  used  in  breweries,  and 
by  distilling  firms,  makers  of 
pharmaceuticals,  and  others. 

An  instrument  which  deserves 
wider  use  in  the  storage  of  such 
commodities  as  chocolate  and 
cereal  grains,  is  a  bin  level  indica¬ 
tor.  Visual  indication  of  high  level, 
as  when  filling,  or  of  low  level,  for 


replenishing,  is  performed  by  a 
transmitter  containing  a  tough 
rubber  diaphragm,  and  a  signal¬ 
ling  unit,  commonly  an  electric 
lamp.  The  pressure  or  with¬ 
drawal  of  pressure,  caused  by  the 
substance  in  the  bin,  closes  or  opens 
an  electric  circuit.  A  remote  con¬ 
trol  panel  operates  a  red  light 
from  a  transmitter  at  the  top  of 
the  bin  and  a  green  light  from 
another  transmitter  at  the  bottom ; 
alternatively  an  audible  alarm 
signal  can  be  substituted  for  the 
lights. 

Various  new  systems  have  been 
developed  for  transmitting  a 
measured  value  over  a  distance  to 
an  indicating  or  recording  unit. 
Remote  indication  or  registration 
of  temperature,  pressure,  rate  of 
flow,  and  of  other  process  factors 
can  be  performed  electrically  or 
pneumatically,  and  the  use  of 
centralised  instrument  panels  has 
thus  become  very  widespread. 
Fig.  6  shows  a  boiler  house  in¬ 
strumentation  panel,  containing 
indicators,  circular  chart  re¬ 
corders,  and  multipoint  recording 
instruments,  neatly  arranged  on 
a  sheet  metal  cabinet  in  a  central¬ 
ised  position. 

Instrument  panels,  fitted  with 
flush  mounting  instruments,  com¬ 
pletely  wired,  if  the  instruments 
are  of  the  electrical  type,  and 
ready  for  installation,  are  now 
available.  The  difficulty  in  large 
food  plants,  where  instruments 
purchased  from  different  makers 
have  to  be  used,  is  to  obtain  the 
right  panel,  but  specialist  firms 


rig.  6.  Boiler  house  panel  showing  dU- 
ferent  thermometers,  pressure  gauge,  00, 
recorder,  and  recording  thermograph. 
Photo  Cambridge  Instrument  Co. 
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undertake  to  fit  various  makes 
harmoniously  together  on  well- 
designed  panels. 

Chart  Records 

The  development  during  the 
last  decade  of  highly  sensitive  re¬ 
corders  has  encouraged  their  use 
for  practically  every  important 
processing  operation.  The  most 
common  type  in  use  in  the  U.S.A. 
is  the  circular  chart,  but  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
strip  charts  are  sometimes  pre¬ 
ferred.  They  have  the  advantage 
that  any  section  of  the  chart  can 
be  cut  off,  used  for  process  analy¬ 
sis,  and  then  filed. 

One  point,  which  the  author 
would  like  to  emphasise,  is  that 
the  vital  purpose  of  chart  records 
is  often  not  realised  by  the  works 
operatives.  A  chart  record  shows 
that  a  process  has  been  correctly 
carried  out;  it  also  fulfils  many 
other  functions,  such  as  disclosure 
of  stoppages  of  plant  equipment, 
of  disturbance  in  feeding  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process,  or  of  steam  star¬ 
vation  at  a  critical  heating  or 
boiling  period.  Chart  records  can 
disclose  actual  happenings  in  a 
very  wide  range  of  plant  used  in 
almost  every  branch  of  the  food 
industry.  They  should  be  intelli¬ 
gently  examined ;  even  if  the 
curve  shows  only  a  slight  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  typical  one,  action 
should  be  taken,  after  which  the 
charts  should  be  filed  for  record. 


Electronic  Instruments 

The  modern  trend  in  design  of 
measuring  and  controlling  instru¬ 
ments,  as  has  been  stressed,  is  to 
reduce  the  total  instrument  time 
lag,  thus  making  the  result  of 
measurement  or  of  control  more 
quickly  available.  Accurate  and 
responsive  magnification  of  de¬ 
tecting  and  measuring  impulses 
and  of  control  impulses  can  be 
achieved  by  means  of  electronic 
amplifiers.  The  electronic  tube 
amplifies  without  delay,  and  time 
lags  of  the  instrument  mechanism 
are  confined  to  the  purely  me¬ 
chanical  parts. 

A  newly  developed  instrument 
which  operates  directlv  from  light 
current  sources,  and  is  servo- 
operated,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7. 
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Fig.  7.  Portable  Servograph. 

Photo  Fieldfn  (Electronics). 


The  motorised  mechanism  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  moving  coil,  by  a 
moving  iron,  or  by  electrostatic 
movement.  A  variable  condenser 
is  produced  by  a  small  fixed  light 
vane,  a  second  similar  vane  being 
moved  by  the  servo  mechanism. 
An  electronic  capacity  relay  main¬ 
tains  both  at  a  constant  spacing, 
and  the  relay  controls  the  servo 
motor.  If  an  impulse  deflects  a 
metering  movement,  the  servo 
motor  locates  the  pen  arm  without 
delay  at  the  corresponding  posi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  electronic  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  measuring  impulse. 

Automatic  two-step  control  can 
be  achieved  by  switching  opera¬ 
tions  at  any  desired  maximum  or 
minimum  set  point.  Because  the 
pen  mechanism  is  motor-driven,  a 
maximum  or  minimum  switch  can 
be  operated  without  influencing 
the  independent  measuring  light 
vane.  The  impx)rtant  feature  of 
this  new  design  is  that  the  pen 
speed  is  only  three  seconds  for 
full  scale  deflection.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  instrument  resembles 
that  of  an  ordinary  damped 
moving  coil  movement  of  elec¬ 
trical  instruments,  thus  making 
measurement  or  control  very  re¬ 
sponsive. 

Impulses  can  measure  tempera¬ 
ture  (thermocouples),  ion  concen¬ 
tration  (/)H  electrodes),  carbon  di¬ 
oxide,  speed,  etc.  Automatic 
control  is  performed  by  setting  a 
control  lever  by  hand.  This  lever 
sets  the  position  of  cam  switches, 
which  can  be  arranged  either  to 
break  or  make  current.  One  cam 
is  for  high  value,  the  other  for  low 
value  of  the  controlled  process 


variable,  and  the  differential  from 
high  to  low  can  be  adjusted  at 
will.  Electric  power  relays  have 
to  be  used  for  heavy  current 
duties.  Standard  chart  speeds  are 
I  hour,  12  hours,  and  24  hours 
for  a  full  revolution,  but  other 
speeds  are  obtainable.  The  makers 
claim  an  accuracy  within  plus  or 
minus  one  per  cent,  over  the  whole . 
scale. 

Controlled  Air  Conditioning 

No  survey  of  progress  in  in¬ 
strumentation  would  be  complete 
without  taking  into  account  the 
great  improvements  in  the  supply 
of  air  at  accurately  controlled 
temperature,  humidity,  and  clean¬ 
liness  during  the  whole  year  for 
processing  rooms,  packing  and 
storage  spaces,  and  for  refriger¬ 
ated  storage  of  foodstuffs.  Modern 
air  conditioning  plants,  whether 
central  ones  or  the  more  recently 
favoured  air  conditioning  units 
(similar  to  unit  heaters  but  also 
producing  controlled  humidity 
conditions) ,  are  now  being  equipped 
with  modern  thermostats  and 
humidistats.  Fig.  8  shows  a 
recently  installed  air  conditioning 
plant,  with  controlled  air  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity.  It  consists  of 
electrically  operated  humidity 
transmitters,  mounted  on  a  stan¬ 
chion  in  the  works.  Any  slight 

(Concluded  on  page  285) 


Tig.  S.  Humidity  transmitters  in  choco¬ 
late  confectionery  factory. 

Photo  Elliott  Bros.  (London). 
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Cider  Sampling  Day  at  Lon^  Ashton 


As  long  as  Cider  Sampling  Days 
have  been  held  at  Long  Ashton, 
the  weather  has  been  warm  and 
fine,  despite  its  behaviour  before 
and  after  that  day.  This  year’s 
sampling  day  was  no  exception, 
and  an  invited  gathering  repre¬ 
sentative  of  many  aspects  of  the 
cider  industry  assembled  in  the 
morning  to  taste  a  number  of 
ciders  which  represented  some  of 
the  results  of  the  previous  season’s 
work. 

The  hundred  visitors  were 
formed  into  a  large  tasting  panel 
and  were  asked  to  be  critical  of 
the  various  products  placed  before 
them.  In  many  cases,  the  true 
flavour  of  the  cider  was  difficult  to 
assess  because  of  a  rather  exces¬ 
sive  secondary  fermentation  in  the 
bottles,  leading  to  a  yeasty  taste 
which  prejudiced  the  true  apple 


too  much  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  mere  comparison  of 
the  votes  cast  for  the  control  and 
treated  ciders. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  use  of  selected  yeasts 
altered  the  character  of  the  cider, 
and  this  particular  phase  of  the  re¬ 
search  work  at  Long  Ashton  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  juice  of  the  apple  is 
capable  of  providing,  with  skilled 
treatment,  a  range  of  fermented 
products  which  can  be  of  the  high¬ 
est  possible  quality,  and  with 
different  characters  according  to 
the  yeasts  which  are  used. 

The  results  of  maceration  and 
defecation  were  definite  and  out¬ 
standing,  although  the  panel  was 
not  entirely  unanimous  as  to 
whether  the  results  were  advan¬ 


An  extremely  interesting  exhibit 
on  the  blending  of  various  varieties 
of  apples  and  their  juices  to  reduce 
the  acidity  of  Bramley’s  Seedling 
apple  juice  was  staged  by  the  re¬ 
search  laboratory,  and  the  effect 
of  the  storage  of  apples  on  the 
reduction  of  acidity  was  most 
marked,  although  the  economic 
and  practical  significance  of  such 
a  treatment  needs  further  con¬ 
sideration.  During  the  afternoon  ‘ 
the  laboratories  and  plantations  ' 
were  on  view  and  special  demon¬ 
strations  concerned  with  spraying 
technique  and  machinery,  and 
tree-shaping  experiments  were 
held. 

Apart  from  the  scientific  basis  » 
which  made  up  the  tasting  routine,  | 
perhaps  the  most  impx)rtant  feature 
was  the  free  and  easy  discussion  of  I 
f)eople’s  problems  in  the  industry  | 
among  themselves  and  with  the  | 
staff  of  the  Cider  Section.  This  I 


character.  The  Kingston  Black 
was  obviously  not  up  to  its  usual 
standard,  and  some  of  the  other 
single  variety  ciders  were  of  such 
a  character  that  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  up  to  the  standard 
these  varieties  had  already  won 
for  themselves  in  the  old  days  of 
the  annual  competitions. 

The  chief  interest  centred  round 
ciders  produced  in  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  fermentation  with 
selected  yeasts,  the  use  of  macera¬ 
tion  and  defecation,  and  the  sweet¬ 
ening  of  cider  with  concentrated 
apple  .juice.  Very  marked  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  were  shown  by 
the  tasters,  but  the  show  of  hands 
method  is  not  really  ideal.  Where 
certain  ciders  were  favoured,  it 
was  noticeable  that  a  solid  phalanx 
of  tasters  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other  had  formed  the  same 
opinion  of  the  product,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  psychological  factor 
was  at  work  here ! 

There  were  definite  improve¬ 
ments  noted  from  the  use  of 
special  yeasts,  and  in  some  cases 
the  voting  was  heavily  in  favour 
of  a  product  made  by  the  special 
treatment.  It  was  left,  however, 
to  Mr.  R.  N.  N.  Coate  (Coates 
Cider  Company,  Nailsea,  Som.) 
to  point  out  that  although  the 
voting  suggested  that  there  were 
marked  improvements  in  the  cider, 
in  his  view  the  actual  intrinsic 
differences  were  small  and  that 
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tageous  or  not. 

The  use  of  concentrated  apple 
juice  as  a  sweetening  agent  or  for 
blending  with  juice  before  fermen¬ 
tation  presented  some  real  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  ultimate  product 
placed  before  the  panel  was  not 
found  to  be  acceptable,  but  in 
some  cases  earlier  in  the  series 
quite  pleasant  ciders  were  pro¬ 
duced.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
general  character  of  all  the  experi¬ 
mental  beverages  in  this  group 
was  prejudiced  by  the  choice  of 
rather  low  grade  cider  as  a  base. 


day  has  its  own  particular  flavour  fe 
in  the  agricultural  year.  It  was 
delightful  to  have  Prof.  Barker 
again  on  the  platform,  although 
probably  for  the  last  time  in  his 
present  capacity.  Prof.  Wallace 
introduced  Dr.  Alfred  Pollard  to 
the  gathering.  Dr.  Pollard  has 
now  taken  over  the  responsibility  I 
for  the  Cider  and  Fruit  Products 
Sections  at  the  Research  Station, 
in  view  of  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Challinor,  whose  time  at  the 
Research  Station  was  all  too 
short. 


Refrigeration  for  Butchers 


Although  butchers  normally  store 
only  small  quantities  of  meat  for 
short  periods,  there  are  still  prob¬ 
lems  in  keeping  it  from  spoiling. 
A  leaflet,*  recently  published, 
deals  with  these  problems  and 
shows  how  to  keep  spoilage  down 
to  the  minimum. 

The  leaflet  describes  the  meas¬ 
ures  necessary  to  reduce  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  infection  of  meat  by  bac¬ 
teria  or  moulds  before  storage.  It 
points  out  that  although  refrigera¬ 
tion  does  not  kill  bacteria  it  can, 
when  carried  out  with  care,  delay 
their  growth  so  that  the  meat 
keeps  fresh  as  long  as  possible. 

*  The  Handling  of  Meat  tn  Small  Re¬ 
frigerators.  Food  Investigation  Leaflet 
No.  4.  Pp.  4.  H.M.S.O.  for  D.S.I.R. 
Price  6d.  (15  cents  U.S.A.).  by  post  jA. 


Whenever  a  butcher  is  getting 
undue  spoilage  of  his  meat,  the 
two  chief  causes,  acting  either 
alone  or  together,  are  handling  of 
the  meat  without  proper  conditions 
of  cleanliness,  and  failure  to  keep 
the  inside  temperature  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  sufficiently  near  the 
freezing  point  in  all  parts  all  the 
time. 

Recommendations  given  cover 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  during 
slaughtering  and  during  the  dress¬ 
ing,  cutting  up,  and  hanging  of 
carcasses.  The  leaflet  emphasises 
the  attention  which  must  be  given 
to  the  siting,  packing,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  small  refrigerator  if 
the  most  beneffit  is  to  be  obtained 
from  its  use. 
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Fruit  Drying  in  Hop  kilns 


To  demonstrate  the  potential  use¬ 
fulness  of  hop  kilns  (which  exist 
in  relatively  large  numbers  in 
some  of  the  important  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  districts)  for  drying  fruit,  a 
series  of  trials  was  made  in  the 
experimental  kilns  of  the  Institute 
of  Brewing  at  Beltring,  Kent,  and, 
in  addition,  large  scale  trials  were 
carried  out  in  a  commercial  hop 
kiln  by  C.  West,  A.  C.  Hulme, 
and  G.  Mann,  of  the  Ditton 
Laboratory. 

The  experimental  kilns  are 
small  scale  reproductions  of  a 
commercial  kiln.  The  air  is  blown 
through  a  heat  interchanger, 
whence  it  passes  upwards  through 
a  wooden  slatted  floor  on  which 
the  material  to  be  dried  is  loaded, 
and  is  then  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere.  The  drying  floor  is 
4  ft.  square,  about  one-tenth  the 
area  of  a  typical  kiln.  The  heat 
interchanger  consists  of  a  vertical 
nest  of  2  in.  boiler  tubes.  Air  is 
blown  through  the  inside  of  these 
tubes,  the  outside  being  heated  by 
pressure  type  oil  burners  with  a 
maximum  capacity  of  180,000 
B.Th.U.S/hr.  Since  the  air  used 
in  the  kilns  is  discharged  to  the 
atmosphere,  a  low  air  velocity 
must  be  used  for  economical 
operation. 

In  all  the  experiments  the  air 
speed  was  standardised  at  an  ap¬ 
proach  velocity  of  i  ft. /sec.,  with 
the  exception  of  one  test  with  each 
fruit  which  was  made  at  a  reduced 
air  speed. 

Only  one  variety  of  apple 
(Bramley's  Seedling)  was  used. 
In  the  experiments  the  fruit  was 
dried  either  in  the  form  of  rings  or 
segments. 

The  fruit  was  loaded  into  the 
kiln  on  trays  made  of  wooden 
frames  with  bottoms  of  fish 
netting  or  butcher’s  string.  The 
trays  were  spaced  vertically  by 
wooden  laths  and  were  staggered 
horizontally  to  avoid  as  far  as  was 
possible  any  chimneys  through  the 
stack.  In  some  experiments  the 
fruit  was  loaded  directly  on  the 
drying  floor,  the  wooden  slats 
being  covered  first  with  the  hair 
mat  used  in  hop  drying,  then  with 
coarse  cotton  material. 

Dried  products  of  good  quality 
were  obtained  from  Bramley's 
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Seedling  apples  both  as  rings  and 
as  segments. 

Samples  of  the  dried  products 
were  held  at  40°,  70°,  and  90®  F. 
in  wrappers  made  of  regenerated 
cellulose,  and  at  50°  F.  in  cans. 

The  condition  of  the  dried  fruit 
after  six  to  nine  months’  storage 
depended  on  the  temperature  of 
storage.  At  40°  or  50°  F.  it  was 
good  or  fair  to  good  both  in  colour 
and  in  flavour,  but  at  the  higher 
temperatures  deterioration  was 
marked,  the  product  stored  at 
90°  F.  being  poor  or  veiy'  poor  in 
every  case.  The  samples  with  the 
lowest  moisture  content  stored  at 
50°  F.  were  still  fair  to  good  both 
in  colour  and  flavour  after  storage 
for  more  than  two  years. 

No  unusual  flavour  was  detected 
in  the  fruit  for  which  direct- 
heating  was  employed. 

Similar  experiments  were  car¬ 
ried  out  with  two  varieties  of 
plums.  Giant  Prune  and  Monarch, 
and  a  dried  product  of  good 
quality  was  obtained  from  both 
varieties. 

Since  the  experimental  kilns  are 
essentially  similar  to  commercial 
kilns,  the  results  obtained  in  the 
former  may  be  applied  to  the 
commercial  scale.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  lay  down  a  procedure  for 
drying,  as  the  details  in  design  of 
commercial  kilns,  particularly  as 
regards  method  of  heating,  vary 
considerably.  It  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  modify  the  method 
slightly  to  suit  any  particular  kiln. 

Three  experiments  were  carried 
out  with  Czar  plums  in  a  conical 
oast  fitted  with  the  usual  electric 
exhaust  fan.  This  oast,  which 
was  15  ft.  in  diameter,  was  of  an 
old  type  and  had  been  in  use  for 
many  years.  The  hair  matting, 
which  normally  covers  the  floor  of 
the  oast  when  used  for  drying 
hops,  was  removed  and  the  fruit 
was  placed  in  square  wooden 
trays  with  slatted  bottoms  before 
loading  into  the  store.  These 
trays  were  2  ft.  6  in.  square  (sur¬ 
face  area  =  6-25  sq.  ft.)  and  16  of 
these  trays  made  up  a  10  ft.  square 
on  the  floor  of  the  oast.  The  arcs 
round  this  square  were  covered 
with  hop  sacks  nailed  down  with 
boards  to  prevent  the  rising  air 
by-passing  the  fruit. 


The  dried  products  were  of  good 
quality  and,  after  maturing  for  a 
few  weeks,  they  were  as  good  as 
most  imported  prunes,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  English 
product  was  not  quite  so  sweet 
and  still  retained  some  fresh  plum 
flavour.  Excellent  reports  were 
received  on  these  plums  and  also 
on  plums  similarly  dried  in  an¬ 
other  Kentish  oast  and  supplied, 
for  consumer  trial,  to  a  local 
hospital; 

The  results  of  experiments  at 
the  Ditton  Laboratory  suggest  that 
it  might  be  practicable  to  dry  cull 
apples,  cut  into  strips  (including 
f)eel  and  core),  to  a  sufficiently  low 
moisture  content  to  permit  them 
to  be  ground  to  a  powder.  This 
apple  “flour”  is  suitable  for 
puree  or  for  use  in  baking.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some 
simple  additional  drier  might  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  final 
moisture  content  to  that  required. 

The  report,  of  which  the  fore¬ 
going  is  an  abstract,  contains  dis¬ 
cussions  on  physical  data  collated 
and  includes  three  tables.  One 
section  deals  with  practical  points 
arising  from  the  experiments  and 
another  with  estimated  costs. 

Copies  of  the  report  (“  Unpub¬ 
lished  results.  Ditton  Laboratory 
Interim  Record,  No.  18,  1951  ”) 
may  be  obtained  from  The  Super¬ 
intendent,  Ditton  Laboratory. 


Industrial  Measuring  Instruments 

{Concluded  from  page  283) 

change  in  air  humidity  is  immedi¬ 
ately  detected  by  the  wet-  and 
dry-bulb  elements  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  and  is  transmitted  to 
mixing  air  dampers  in  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  plant,  in  order  to  keep 
humidity  conditions  steady.  Many 
branches  of  the  food  industries 
are  now  either  installing  air  con¬ 
ditioning  plants  or  at  least  are 
having  their  space  heating  systems 
reorganised  and  equipped  with 
modem  room  thermostats.  The 
latter  are  available  in  gradual 
types,  either  electrically  or  pneu¬ 
matically  operated ;  for  steady 
conditions  self -actuated  room 
thermostats  are  also  available, 
which  require  no  outside  source  of 
power  for  their  operation. 
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News  from  the  Industry 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

British  Association  Annual  Meeting 

The  113th  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  is  to  be  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  from  August  8  to  15,  1951, 
and  will  be  attended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  meeting  has  been  planned  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Festival  of  Britain 
and  a  large  number  of  items  in  the 
programme  will  l)e  concerned  w’ith 
the  contributions  made  by  British 
science  since  1851.  Official  Festival 
science  exhibitions  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  London  and  Glasgow  and 
there  will  be  travelling  exhibitions. 
The  meeting  in  Edinburgh  will  be 
the  main  non-official  effort  to  present 
the  progress  of  British  science 
through  a  programme  of  lectures, 
.addresses,  and  discussions  in  which 
prominent  scientists  will  take  part. 

The  summary  titles  of  over  60 
sessions,  which  are  given  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  programme,  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  of  topical  interest. 

The  excursions  and  visits  to  works 
numlwr  about  150.  All  these  are 
being  arranged  in  Edinburgh  by 
local  honorary  officers. 

Copies  of  the  preliminary  pro¬ 
gramme  may  be  had,  without  charge, 
on  application  to  the  secretary, 
British  Association,  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  London,  VV.l,  or 
to  the  City  Education  Dept.,  12,  St. 
Giles  Street,  Edinburgh. 

• 

DipkMna  in  Food  Science 

In  addition  to  the  normal  four- 
year  course  for  the  Associateship  in 
Fooil  .  Science,  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Technical  College  is  offering  to  those 
already  holding  a  university  degree, 
or  its  equivalent,  a  course  of  post¬ 
graduate  study  in  food  science,  ex¬ 
tending  over  one  academic  year. 

The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  footl  industry  for 
adequately  qualified  scientific  staff. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  a 
Diploma  in  Food  Science  -  will  be 
awanieil  to  successful  candidates. 

The  course  provides  training  in 
the  science  and  technology  of  food, 
the  emphasis  being  on  quality  in 
relation  to  economic  proiluction,  and 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
candidate  already  holds  a  science 
ilegree,  or  its  equivalent.  A  degree 
in  pure  or  applied  science,  especially 
if  the  subjects  taken  included  bio¬ 
chemistry  and  biology,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  adequate,  provided  the  can¬ 
didate  possesses  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  Careful 
consideration  will  be  given  to  each 
application  and  the  most  suitable 
candidates  for  the  course  will  be 
selected. 


The  greater  part  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  work  in  the  food  and 
microbiological  laboratories  on 
methods  employed  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  experimental  manu¬ 
facturing  processes.  Works  visits 
will  be  arranged  to  enable  the  student 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  factory  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  course  commences  in  October 
and  extends  to  June  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July.  During  September, 
intensive  preliminary  courses  in 
biology  and  microbiology  will  be 
held  for  those  who  have  not  already 
had  training  in  these  subjects. 

The  fee  for  the  course  is  thirty 
guineas. 

« 

Fifth  International  Film  Congress 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Scientific  Film 
Association,  the  arrangements  for 
the  fifth  congress  of  the  international 
body  are  being  undertaken  by  a 
special  committee  set  up  in  Holland. 

This  year’s  congress  is  to  be  held 
in  The  Hague,  in  the  Municipal 
Museum,  from  September  15  to  22. 

During  this  period  there  will  be 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Association,  and  meetings  of  the 
permanent  committees  dealing  with 
medical,  research,  technical,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  films,  as  well  as  a  festival  of 
scientific  films. 

A  special  committee  of  the  British 
Scientific  Film  Association  will  be 
set  up  to  consider  and  recommend 
films  for  submission  to  this  festival. 
Full  details  about  suitable  films,  in¬ 
cluding  running-time,  gauge,  date 
of  production,  and  brief  synopsis, 
should  be  provided. 

Those  films  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  suitable  must  be  viewed  in 
good  time  and  producers  are  asked  to 
indicate  whether  they  will  be  willing 
to  provide  copies  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  the  Association  would 
be  glad  to  have  details  of  research 
and  record  films  of  specialised  types, 
which  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the 
form  of  complete  titled  “  films,”  for 
showing  at  meetings  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  committees. 

* 

“  People  at  Work  ” 

The  following  conferences  on 
‘‘  People  at  Work,”  arranged  jointly 
by  The  Industrial  Welfare  Society, 
The  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology,  and  The  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  are 
to  take  place  during  the  Festival  of 
Britain  period  : 

15/  Conference — June  30  to  July  4. 

2nd  Conference — July  5  to  9. 

3rd  Conference — July  10  to  14. 

All  three  conferences  will  have  the 
same  programme,  although  different 
speakers  will  be  concerned. 


The  aim  has  been  to  ensure  that  a 
broad  review  of  human  relationships 
in  industry  is  presented  by  authori¬ 
tative  speakers  who  w’ill  describe 
good  British  practice.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  planned  to  provide 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  views  and  experiences  by 
means  of  general  or  group  discussion. 

The  conference  centre,  Keble  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  has  been  chosen  so  that 
delegates  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  spending  a  few’  days  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  city,  and  the  programme  has 
been  arranged  to  provide  time  for 
conducted  tours  of  the  colleges  and 
for  visits  to  nearby  factories  and  to 
the  Cotswold  villages. 

* 

Food  Courses  at  Bakery  School 

The  National  Bakery  School  at  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  announces  the 
following  full-time  courses  to  begin 
on  September  17,  1951  : 

Breadmakiiig  and  Confectionery. — 
.\  two-year  course  leading  to  a 
National  Diploma.  It  covers  the 
theory  and  practice  of  breadmaking 
and  cakemaking  together  with 
various  ancillary  subjects:  the 
properties  and  testing  of  ingredients; 
art  and  cake  decoration;  science 
(biochemistry,  nutrition,  microbi¬ 
ology,  and  hygiene);  and  commerce. 

Bakery  Technology. — A  three-year 
course  leading  to  a  Higher  National 
Diploma  which  covers  all  the  ground 
for  the  ordinary  Diploma  course  but 
provides  additional  training  in 
iiakery  engineering  and  in  bio¬ 
chemistry,  nutrition,  microbiology, 
and  food  analysis. 

Chocolate  and  Sugar  Confectionery. 
— A  two-year  course  leading  to  a  cer¬ 
tificate  in  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  sugar 
confectionery  manufacture.  It  in¬ 
cludes  practical  work  in  processing 
and  laboratory  control,  and  classes 
in  pure  and  applied  science,  tech¬ 
nology,  and  commerce. 

Degree  Courses. — Leading  to  the 
I’niversity  of  London  Intermediate 
and  Final  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 
These  are  given  at  the  Borough 
Polytechnic  and  it  is  possible  for  a 
student  to  combine  a  degree  course 
with  some  of  the  food  courses. 

« 

Bacon  Pigs  at  Tunbridge  Wells 

The  bacon  pig  entries  at  the  76th 
annual  show  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
and  South-Eastern  Counties’  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  on  July  24  and  23 
are  to  be  judged  by  Mr.  Collan  E.  B. 
Brett,  bacon  production  manager  of 
T.  Wall  and  Sons. 

Pigs  will  be  judged  alive  in  two 
classes — single  pig  of  any  pure  breed 
and  of  any  cross-breed,  most  suitable 
for  bacon. 
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I 

CBC  Service  Bakery  Settles  In 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 


The  research  bakery  of  the  CBC  Service  Bakery. 


“  Instead  of  retarding  recognition 
of  the  value  of  bakery  service  work, 
the  war  and  its  aftermath  has,  para¬ 
doxically,  enhanced  it  considerably, 
since  difficulties  of  raw  materials, 
labour,  and  general  conditions  have 
made  the  baker’s  job  extremely 
difficult,”  said  Mr.  J.  Price,  deputy 
chairman  of  Craigmillar  and  British 
Creameries,  at  the  reception  held  to 
mark  the  full  establishment  of  the 
CBC  Service  Bakery  at  Sussex  House, 
London. 

Recalling  the  history  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bakery,  Mr.  Price  pointed  out 
that  the  idea  of  an  experimental 
bakery  went  back  as  far  as  1!)34 
when,  although  much  was  known 
about  making  speciality  fats  for 
commercial  baking,  it  was  not  clear 
whether  they  were  used  as  efficiently 
as  they  might  be,  or  whether  manu¬ 
facturing  techniques  could  be  im¬ 
proved  to  produce  better  baking 
results.  After  two  or  three  years,  it 
was  evident  that  such  work  was  of 
considerable  benefit  both  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  raw  materials 
and  to  the  bakers  themselves. 

Plans  were  thus  made  to  develop 
the  work  and  the  experimental  and 
research  facilities  now’  provided  at 
Sus.sex  Hou.se  are  the  outcome. 

During  their  tour  of  the  premisses, 
gue.sts  inspected  the  experimental 
bakery  in  which  queries  on  recipes 
and  on  baking  problems  are  dealt 
with.  In  the  constant  temperature 
room,  which  forms  part  of  this 
bakery,  products  are  te.sted  for 
creaming  properties  and  baking 
characteristics. 

In  the  re.search  bakery  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  precise  effects  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  all  phases  of  baking,  the 
best  and  most  efficient  method  of  in¬ 
corporating  fat  in  sponges,  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  of  recipe 
balance,  and  the  formulation  of  a 
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more  precise  valuation  of  baking 
powder  content  are  dealt  with. 

Whereas  in  these  two  bakeries  are 
conducted  small  .scale  experiments, 
the  function  of  the  large  scale  bakery 
is  to  a.scertain  that  recipes  are  com¬ 
mercially  practical.  Findings  of  the 
experimental  bakeries  are  thus  con¬ 
firmed  or  rejected  in  this  bakery, 
w’hich  also  deals  with  the  production 
of  goods  for  the  purposes  of  demon¬ 
stration. 

The  work  of  the  analytical  labora¬ 
tory  is  to  pinpoint  the  various  faults 
which  occur  in  baking,  e.g.  discolor¬ 
ation  in  pastry.  Investigations  into 
the  effect  of  storing  dried  egg  over 
long  periods  on  baking  quality  are 
al.so  being  carried  out. 

A  catering  room  and  ice  cream 
room  with  cold  store  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  deal  with  subjects  allied  to 
the  bakery  and  catering  industries 
and  a  spacious  library  is  being  built 
up  to  help  in  the  general  research 
programme. 

Among  the  guests  attending  the 
reception  were  Mr.  L.  F.  Cadwalla- 
der.  Director  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Master  Bakers,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Ro.ss,  President  of  the  London 
Federation  of  Master  Bakers,  Mr.  J. 
Valentine  Backes,  President  of  the 
Bakery  and  Allied  Traders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  R.  C.  Blunt  and  Mr.  W. 
Clayton  of  the  Cake  and  Biscuit 
Alliance,  Mr.  J.  Jarvis,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Board  for  Bakery  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  P.  Halton  of  the  Re¬ 
search  A.ssociation  of  British  Flour- 
Millers,  Mr.  F.  J.  Killick,  Secretary 
of  the  British  Baking  Industries’ 
Research  A.ssociation,  Dr.  F.  Ayl- 
ward  and  Mr.  J.  Stewart  of  the 
National  Bakery  School,  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Thomasson,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Opera¬ 
tive  Bakers  and  Confectioners. 


Refrigeration  Servicemen’s  Association 

Le.ss  than  two  years  ago  Mr.  V'.  J. 
Daly,  a  refrigeration  service  engineer 
on  marine  work  in  Liverpool,  founded 
the  Refrigeration  Servicemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  enables  the  bringing 
together  of  service  engineers  for 
educational,  technical,  and  social 
purposes. 

Chapters  are  being  formed  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  lectures  are 
being  arranged;  kindred  a.ssocia-. 
tions  in  other  countries  and  in  the 
Dominions  are  anxious  to  collaborate, 
for  example,  in  the  exchange  of 
technical  papers  on  refrigeration. 


Railway  Standard  Charges  Scale 

Based  on  the  latest  increases  in 
railway  rates,  a  completely  revised 
Railway  Standard  Charges  Scale  has 
been  issued  by  The  Railway  and 
Shipping  Publishing  Co.  This  con¬ 
tains  all  the  present-day  railway 
standard  charges  for  all  classes  1  to 
21,  at  all  mileages  from  6  to  730 
miles. 

In  addition  to  the  station-to- 
station  rates,  the  present-day  carted 
and/or  delivered  rates  are  also 
shown,  so  that  no  calcidation  of  any 
description  has  to  be  made  when 
requiring  a  railway  standard  charge 
on  any  class  of  goods  to  any  destina¬ 
tion. 


Porridge  Plans 

Nine-tenths  of  the  oatmeal  pro¬ 
duced  in  Scotland  is  eaten  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  emphasised  by  a  leading 
Aberdeenshire  producer,  Mr.  Arthur 
Gordon,  when  the  Scottish  Oatmeal 
Millers’  A.ssociation  recently  dis- 
cus.sed  the  future  of  the  industry  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  the  Atholl 
Palace  Hotel,  Pitlochry. 

President  of  the  newly  amalga¬ 
mated  a.ssociation<  Mr.  William 
Grant  (milling  manager  of  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  So¬ 
ciety,  Edinburgh)  stated  that  the 
millers  had  approached  the  Ministry 
of  Food  with  a  suggestion  that  it 
was  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
trade  and  the  Ministry  to  advertise 
the  high  nutritional  value  of  por¬ 
ridge  and  milk  in  combination,  but 
the  Ministry  would  not  respond  to 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  Grant  said  that  any  plans  for 
popularising  porridge  might  have  to 
start  with  the  training  of  London 
chefs  in  how  to  make  good  porridge. 
Indeed,  they  might  have  to  extend 
such  training  to  some  Scottish  hotels 
as  well. 

With  regard  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  oatmeal  for  porridge,  he 
stated  that  millers  had  no  control 
over  the  situation;  the  price  of  mill¬ 
ing  oats  had  risen  from  last  year’s 
65s.  per  quarter  to  today’s  cost  of 
85s.  per  quarter  because  of  the 
shortage  of  good  quality  material. 
Millers  had  not  passed  on  the  full 
effect  of  that  ri.se  to  the  grocers. 
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Or.  H.  D.  Meyer  and  Mr.  V.  C.  Cramer  of  De  Betuwe,  Tiel,  seen  with  Dr.  V.  L.  S. 
Charley,  technical  director,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Armstrong,  J.P.,  managing  director,  of 
H.  W.  Carter  and  Co. 


Dutch  Manufacturers  Visit  Coleford 

Dr.  H.  D.  Meyer  and  Mr.  V.  C. 
Cramer  of  De  Betuwe,  Tiel,  Holland, 
manufacturers  of  fruit  juice,  pulps, 
and  jams,  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
H.  W.  Carter  and  Co.  of  Coleford 
to  study  their  methods  of  production 
and  technical  control. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  visits  which  Carter’s  have 
instituted  as  a  basis  for  private 
international  co-operation  between 
companies  in  the  trade. 

\  visit  from  Danish  fruit  juice 
specialists  has  also  been  arranged. 


Personalia 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the 
U.S.A.,  Mr.  W.  Leonard  Hill  dined 
with  Dr.  Esselen,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in 
Boston. 

* 

Mr.  C.  H.  .4.  Trotter,  executive  of 
St.  Bernards,  Ltd.,  Hectorville,  is 
visiting  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain 
to  study  methods  of  fruit  selection 
and  oil  extraction,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  suitable  plant  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  his  company’s  proposed 
manufacture  of  fruit  juices.  His 
London  address  is:  c/o  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  VVM. 


Institute  Honours  Former  Director 

Dr.  Norman  C.  Wright,  for  many 
years  the  director  of  the  Hannah 
Dairy  Research  Institute,  was  re¬ 
cently  honoured  by  his  former  col¬ 
leagues  at  a  dinner  in  Troon. 

In  returning  to  Scotland  for  the 
dinner.  Dr.  Wright,  who  is  now 
Chief  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  attracted  a  gathering  of 
people  who  had  been  associated  with 
'the  Institute  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  all  of  whom  paid  tribute  to 
the  outstanding  work  done  under  his 
leadership  in  making  the  Institute 
one  of  the  most  important  centres  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 


New  Laboratories  at  Cambridge 

Designed  for  handling  home-grown 
wheats,  the  new  mill  which  has  been 
installed  in  the  recently  opened 
laboratories  of  Spillers  at  Cambridge 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  England 
to  be  erected  with  a  pneumatic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  laboratories  replace  those 
bombed  in  London  in  1939;  work  has 
been  continued  in  Birkenhead  during 
recent  years,  pending  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  premises. 

The  firm,  who  manufacture  over 
:t9,U(N)  tons  of  food  a  week,  are  in¬ 
cluding  research  into  nutritional 
problems  concerning  flour  and  other 
foodstuffs  in  their  future  programme. 


Hot  Air  Unit  for  Coating  Pan 

An  entirely  new  type  of  blower  to 
be  fitted  to  their  CP'J  coating  pan  has 
been  devised  by  Manesty  Machines. 

Arranged  to  deliver  hot  or  cold  air 
into  the  pan  with  sufficient  volume 
and  temperature,  the  unit  consists  of 
an  efficient  combined  fan  and  motor 
unit  to  which  is  adapted  a  heater 
attachment.  The  unit  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  independently  of  the  pan,  but  it 
is  electrically  interlocked  so  that  the 
heater  cannot  be  switched  on  unless 
the  fan  is  running,  thus  providing  a 
safeguard  against  damage  to  the 
heater  elements.  The  air  flow  pipes 
are  adjustable,  thus  allowing  for 
suitable  positioning  in  the  pan  and 
easy  withdrawal  for  loading  or  un¬ 
loading.  The  control  switches  are 
mounted  on  the  switch  tube  at  the 
front  of  the  machine,  and  consist  of 
the  “  on-off  ”  switch  for  starting  the 
pan,  “  on-off  ”  for  the  fan,  “  low- 
medium-high-off  ”  for  the  heater, 
and  a  six-speed  air  flow  regulator 
for  the  fan  motor.  A  range  of  18 
heats  can  be  obtained  by  operating 
the  air  flow  regulator  in  conjunction 
w’ith  the  heater. 

This  unit  also  has  the  advantage 
that  the  flow  of  air  is  not  controlled 
by  the  speed  of  the  pan;  thus  on  a 
three-speed  machine  or  a  slow  speed 
special  the  full  range  of  temperatures 
and  air  flow  is  always  constant. 


Protective  Packaging 

Polythene  packaging  is  continuing 
to  grow  in  popularity;  used  in  the 
food  industry  for  deep  frozen  pro¬ 
ducts,  meat  products,  fats,  oils, 
pickles,  and  poultry,  it  has  aroused 
interest  among  soft  fruit  growers, 
and  the  Rival  Packaging  Division  of 
The  Oppenheimer  Casing  Co.  (U.K.) 
has  solved  fish  packaging  problems 
with  its  use. 

The  company  have  developed  two 
machines  designed  to  heat  seal  poly¬ 
thene  at  low  capital  outlay.  These 
Hypak  machines  also  handle  Pliofilm 
and  other  heat  sealing  films  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  they  have  passed  the  test 
of  the  Ministry  of  Supply  for  A.I.D. 
inspected  packaging  material. 


Proposed  New  Milk  Factory 

Part  of  the  Wye  Lea  Estate, 
Bridstow,  near  Ross-on-Wye,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  has  been  purchased  by 
Cadbury  Bros,  for  the  erection  of  a 
factory  for  collecting  and  processing 
milk  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  milk  chocolate.  They  already 
have  one  such  factory  in  the  same 
county,  at  Marlbrook,  and  others  at 
Knighton,  on  the  Staffs-Salop  border, 
Frampton  -  on  -  Severn,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  and  Bangor-on-Dee,  Denbigh¬ 
shire. 

The  company  will  thus  be  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  collecting  and  handling 
point  in  a  milk  producing  area, 
thereby  avoiding  long  haulage.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  their  four  existing  fac¬ 
tories  dealt  with  something  like  26 
million  gallons  of  milk  a  year.  From 
1940,  however,  they  were  operated 
on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  for 
processing  milk  for  domestic  use. 
Although  this  is  still  the  case  in 
winter,  during  the  peak  summer 
season  a  proportion  of  the  milk 
passing  through  the  factories  can 
now  be  used  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses. 


Selected  by  the  Council  of  Induitrial 
Design  u  outstanding  examples  of  func¬ 
tional  wrapping,  these  Pliofilm  laminated 
Tlav-o-Tainer  envelopes  or  packages  are 
shown  at  the  South  Bank  Exhibition  of 
the  Testival  of  Britain. 
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Mechanical  Handling  at  the  Festival 

Selected  to  represent  the  mechani¬ 
cal  handling  industry  in  the  Power 
and  Production  Pavilion  at  the 
South  Bank  Site  of  the  Festival  of 
Britain,  the  MotaVeyor,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  Collis  and  Sons,  is  con¬ 
veying  sweets  made  by  James  Pascall 
from  a  wrapping  machine  to  weigh¬ 
ing  and  packing  operations.  A 
chrome  steel  chute,  also  supplied  by 
the  company,  connects  the  output 
end  of  the  conveyor  to  the  packing 
table,  the  supply  of  sweets  being 
controlled  by  belt  speed  to  match  the 
capacity  of  the  girl  working  at  the 
table. 


Insecticidal  Generators 

Two  important  insecticides,  D.D.T. 
and  Gammexane,  among  others,  are 
incorporated  in  the  Fumite  range  of 
“  smoke  ”  generators.  To  operate, 
the  exposed  surface  of  a  compressed 
powder  is  ignited,  and  the  heat 
generated  by  its  controlled  combu.s- 
tion  causes  the  insecticide  to  volatil¬ 
ise.  In  contact  with  the  cooler  air 
it  condenses  to  minute  droplets  or 
particles  which  are  visible  in  bulk  as 
a  cloud  in  the  space  treated.  This 
cloud  then  settles  uniformly  on  all 
exposed  surfaces,  both  horizontal  and 
vertical. 

On  horizontal  areas,  irrespective  of 
their  location,  a  deposit  of  insecti¬ 
cide  is  automatically  provided  which 
is  of  more  uniform  concentration 
than  that  deposited  by  sprays  or 
dusting  methods  involving  the  human 
element.  Furthermore,  the  “smoke” 
particles  are  known  to  diffuse  into 
spaces  which  normally  would  be 
either  inaccessible  or  difficult  to 
treat  by  other  means. 

The  deposited  insecticide,  in  the 
case  of  D.D.T.  for  example,  will 
persist  in  active  form  for  many 
months  at  temperatures  prevailing 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  generators,  which  are  made 


by  VVaeco,  Ltd.,  can  also  use  com¬ 
binations  of  insecticides  so  that  more 
types  of  insect  pest  can  be  dealt  with 
simultaneously,  and  the  insects  are 
less  likely  to  develop  a  resistance. 

As  is  the  case  with  any  other  form 
of  insecticidal  treatment,  the  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  insecticidal  genera¬ 
tors  for  foodstuffs  is  inadvisable.  A 
food  store,  flour  mill,  or  warehouse 
can  lie  carefully  “  sized  up  ”  and  an 
appropriate  number  of  generators 
selected  for  its  treatment. 


Large  Size  Envelope  Packer 

Following  the  success  of  their 
small  Autopacker  to  handle  small 
envelopes,  a  machine  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  The  Automatic  Weighing 
and  Packing  Machine  Co.  to  handle 
the  larger  sizes  of  bag  such  as  are 
used  for  the  pint  packets  of  peas, 
beans,  and  other  seeds.  Herbs  and 
powders  are  also  put  up  in  similar 
types  of  envelope. 


The  envelopes  (maximum  size  8  in. 

X  3  in.  and  minimum  3  in.  x  4  in.) 
are  fed  to  the  rotary  turret  from  the 
magazine  which  intermittently  ro¬ 
tates,  taking  the  pack  first  to  the 
filling  point  where  the  exact  quantity 
of  material  is  inserted,  next  to  the 
gumming  position,  and  on  to  the 
transfer  position  to  the  second  rota 
where  the  flaps  are  folded  and  sealed, 
finally  discharging  on  -to  the  outlet 
conveyor.  Adjustments  are  readily 
made  in  a  few  minutes  from  one  size 
pack  to  another. 

The  machine,  which  achieves  a 
speed  of  40  envelopes  a  minute,  is 
a  self-contained  unit  complete  with 
driving  motor. 


Rock  in  the  Gardens 

The  British  public  have  gone  back 
to  their  sticks  of  rock  in  a  big  way. 

In  the  Fun  Fair  at  the  Festival 
Gardens,  Battersea  Park,  the  sole 
rock  selling  concession  is  held  by  the 
South  Coast  Rock  Company  of  Wey¬ 
mouth.  .According  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Moore,  a  director  of  the  firm,  his 
stand,  which  boasted  a  200  yard 
queue  almost  throughout  the  holi¬ 
day,  had  sold  three  and  a  half  tons 
of  Festival  rock  by  8.30  p.m.  on  the 


evening  of  Whit  Monday  when  his 
stocks  became  exhausted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  arrangements  had 
to  be  made  for  a  convoy  of  lorries  to 
rush  supplies  the  140-odd  miles  which 
divide  the  rock  factory  from  the  Fun 
Fair. 

The  company’s  sales  are  estimated 
to  equal  2  miles  3  furlongs  of  rock — 
the  distance  between  the  Festival 
Gardens  and  South  Bank  and  back, 
or  roughly  two  inches  of  rock  for 
every  person  who  entered  the  Fun 
Fair  over  Whitsun. 


New  Electric  Pulley  Blocks 

To  the  existing  three  light-capacity 
electric  chain  pulley  blocks  in  their 
My-Te-Min  range  (designed  to  handle 
loads  of  up  to  400  lb.,  600  lb.,  and 
1,200  lb.  respectively)  Geo.  W.  King 
have  now  added  two  more,  one  of  a 
capacity  of  2,400  lb.,  and  the  other 
of  3,600  lb. 

All  blocks  in  the  range  are  made 
to  the  same  basic  design.  Operation 
is  by  pendent  cord  control,  and  both 
hook  and  trolley  suspension  models 
are  available  so  that  the  blocks  may 
become  part  of  an  overhead  runway 
system  or  be  mounted  permanently 
in  one  place. 

Safety  devices  complete  protection 
against  mishandling.  Any  irre¬ 
gularity  in  the  feeding  of  the  chain 
automatically  stops  the  motor.  The 
additional  motor  brake  provides 
double  safety  and  makes  possible 
close  and  accurate  positioning  of  the 
hook. 

Patent  safety  limit  switches  are 
fitted  for  top  and  bottom  lifting 
positions.  Bearings  are  heavy-duty 
throughout  and  the  gears  are  pre¬ 
cision-ground,  housed  in  a  totally  en¬ 
closed  oil  bath  gear  box.  The  chain 
of  high  carbon  steel  is  proof  tested  to 
twice  safe  working  load. 
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Tin  Research  at  Greenford 

OPENING  OF  NEW  LABORATORIES 


Tin  interests  throughout  the  world 
were  represented  by  those  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  laboratories 
of  the  Tin  Research  Institute  at 
Greenford,  Middlesex,  by  H.K.H. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  May  31. 

The  Institute  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Tin  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  an  organisation  main¬ 
tained  by  the  tin  miners  of  six  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  and  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  of  international  co-operation 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  purpose 
is  to  carry  out  research  into  the  uses 
and  application  of  tin  and  to  provide 
technical  advice  and  assistance  to 
industries  and  manufacturers  using 
the  metal. 

The  Council  is  supported  and  main¬ 
tained  entirely  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  tin  pro<lucers  of 
Malaya,  the  Netherlands,  Bolivia, 
Belgian  Congo,  Nigeria,  and  French 
Indo-China,  and  does  not  receive 
financial  aid  in  any  form  from, any 
Government. 

The  Institute  has  devoted  much  of 
its  attention  to  studying  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  involved  in  the  tin 
consuming  industries.  In  addition, 
a  constant  study  of  new  uses  of  tin 
is  carried  out;  for  example,  new 
alloys  and  new  electro-deposited 
coatings  have  been  devised. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  much  of 
the  scientific  work  of  the  Institute 
was  reaching  a  stage  where  facilities 
for  semi-industrial  scale  investiga¬ 
tions  w’ere  required  to  prepare  new 
or  improved  processes  for  application 


Training  for  Bakers-to-be 

Dundee  bakery  trade  interests  are 
sponsoring  a  bakery  school  for  day 
and  evening  training  of  students 
from  the 'east  central  area  of  Scot¬ 
land.  There  is  a  school  of  this 
nature  in  the  Royal  Technical  Col¬ 
lege,  Glasgow,  but  up  to  now  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  lacking  in  the  east. 
The  school  will  be  located  at  Cleg- 
horn  Street  and  premises  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  in  September. 


Coloured  Nylon  Brushes 

l^seful  for  identification  purposes, 
either  for  departmental  use  or  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  the  source  of 
damage  in  the  event  of  cut  filaments 
appearing  at  some  stage  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  coloured  nylon  is  now  being 
used  for  Kleen-e-ze  bench  and 
machine  brushware,  sweepers,  and 
brooms. 

Nylon,  white  or  coloured,  gives 
several  times  the  normal  effective  life 
of  bristle  and,  in  most  cases,  costs 
no  more  than  other  types. 

Nylon  brushes  are  usually  hand¬ 
made  and  special  cementing  pro¬ 
cesses  are  applied  to  ensure  that  the 
bristles  remain  firm. 


in  industry.  Consequently,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  war,  the  Council 
decided  to  build  a  new  and  larger 
laboratory,  to  increase  its  staff,  and 
to  open  offices  for  technical  services 
overseas. 

The  first  stage  of  this  programme 
is  now  complete  and  the  new 
laboratories  arc  equipped  and  staffed. 
Organisations  for  technical  service 
on  all  problems  related  to  tin  are 
operating  in  the  I’.S.A.,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  Constructional  work 
on  the  new  laboratory  building  com¬ 
menced  in  February  lO+O  and  was 
completed  by  .Inly  19.50. 

The  Institute  comprises  the  follow¬ 
ing  departments :  General  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Laboratory;  Electrochemical 
Lal)oratory;  Plating  Workshop; 
Polishing  Room;  Heat  Treatment 
Laboratory;  Hot-tinning  Workshop; 
Tinplate  Laboratory;  Preparation 
Room;  Microscope  Room;  Mechanical 
Testing  Laboratory;  Bearing  Testing 
Laboratory;  Workshop;  Analytical 
Laboratories;  Corrosion  Laboratories; 
Balance  Room;  Photographic  Studio; 
and  Information  Bureau  and  Library. 

Of  considerable  interest  to  the 
canning  industry  is  the  work  l>eing 
carried  on  in  the  main  corrosion 
laboratory.  By  means  of  the  “  Pro- 
tectatin  ”  treatment  developed  at 
the  Institute,  tinplate  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  resistant  to  staining 
when  in  contact  with  sulphur-con¬ 
taining  foods  and  less  liable  to  rust 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 


Fruit  Elssence  Finn’s  Jubilee 

A  wide  circle  of  friends  represent¬ 
ing  some  of  the  leading  confec¬ 
tionery,  mineral  water,  perfumery, 
and  co.smetic  manufacturers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  also  the  various 
trade  associations  connected  with  the 
industry  attended  an  informal  cock¬ 
tail  party  on  June  5  at  the  Grosvenor 
House  Hotel,  Park  Lane,  to  celebrate 
the  silver  jubilee  of  Polak  and 
Schwarz  (England),  manufacturers 
of  concentrated  fruit  extracts  and 
fruit  essences. 

The  occasion  afforded  Messrs.  A. 
Schwarz  and  C.  C.  Brummer,  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  parent  company  in  Hol¬ 
land,  an  opportunity  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  their  many  friends 
in  England. 

During  a  brief  speech,  Mr.  Schwarz 
recalled  how  the  English  company 
was  formed  on  June  5,  192H,  at  8, 
E<lmunds  Place,  Aldersgate  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  said  that  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  have  present 
on  this  jubilee  Messrs.  K.  Bohemen 
and  S.  R.  Mansfield  (directors),  who 
have  been  associated  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  house  since  its  inception. 

Mr.  Schwarz  went  on  to  say  that 
within  seven  years  of  the  formation 


of  the  English  company  more  exten¬ 
sive  premises  were  required  as  a 
result  of  the  steady  progress  made, 
and  in  the  year  1933  larger  accom¬ 
modation  was  obtained  at  Wimborne 
House,  New  North  Road,  London, 
N.l. 

During  the  years  that  immediately 
followed,  the  company  continued  to 
extend  its  activities  as  a  distributing 
centre  for  the  extensive  range  of 
products  manufactured  at  the  Zaan- 
dam  and  Hilversum  works  in  Hol¬ 
land.  However,  before  the  year 
1938  had  closed,  a  decision  had  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  certain  lines  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  March  of  the  following 
year  saw  a  further  move  to  the 
pre.sent  site  at  Great  Cambridge 
Road. 

L’nfortunately,  before  installation 
of  plant  could  be  completed,  World 
War  II  started  and  within  a  matter 
of  months  Enfield  was  completely 
severed  from  its  parent  company. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  restricted  supplies  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  specialities  were  maintained 
to  home  customers  and  to  the  world 
markets  with  which  it  was  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  trade,  and  London  succeeded 
in  holding  a  nucleus  of  the  vast  over¬ 
seas  business  built  up  by  the  parent 
company  during  the  previous  60 
years. 

Since  the  end  of  hostilities,  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  Enfield  had 
marched  steadily  forward  and  not 
only  prospered  at  home  but  al.so  de¬ 
veloped  its  export  trade  throughout 
many  of  the  world’s  markets. 

Increased  turnover,  however,  has 
once  again  brought  about  accommo¬ 
dation  problems — the  existing  fac¬ 
tory  being  totally  inadequate — but 
plans  for  additional  factory  .space 
are  already  approved  and  building 
operations  will  commence  shortly. 

Mr.  Schwarz  concluded  by  saying 
that  visitors  to  the  Zaandam  fac¬ 
tories  are  always  most  welcome  and 
he  hoped  he  would  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  again  many  of  the  guests 
in  Holland  at  some  future  date. 


Semi-automatk  Can  Machinery 

In  pursuance  of  their  policy  of 
encouraging  indu.stry  in  new  terri¬ 
tories  where  the  prime  .skill  for  the 
operation  of  high  speed  plants  is  not 
available,  Bradley  and  Burch  (Ilford) 
continue  to  produce  a  wide  range  of 
semi-automatic  machinery  for  tin 
can  production  and  have  recently 
started  work  on  irregular  shaped 
cans  up  to  4  gallon  petroleum  square. 

It  is  intended  to  maintain  these 
lines  of  semi-automatic  equipment 
and  expand  them  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  operation  in  the  tin  box  in¬ 
dustry.  The  firm  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  enquiries  from  most  territories 
in  the  Middle  East  and  from  the 
Latin  American  States  with  reference 
to  all  pha.ses  of  tin  box  production. 
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Appointments 

Mr.  Cyril  D.  Lovell  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  Alfred  Bird 
and  Sons  with  the  executive  function 
of  works  director. 

Forty-six  years  of  age,  Mr.  Lovell 
joined  Bird’s  as  works  manager  in 
December,  1949;  he  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Food 
Manufacturers’  Industrial  Group, 
and  has  spent  his  life  in  the  food 
industry. 

Educated  at  Stand,  Lancashire,  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
family  business  of  G.  F.  Lovell  and 
Co.,  gaining  his  early  experience  with 
Crosse  and  Blackwell  and  Geo.  Payne 
and  Co.  More  recently  he  was  works 
manager  of  Foster  Clark,  a  post  he 
held  for  ten  years. 

• 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland,  M.I.E.E., 
M.LB.A.E.,  Member,  A.S.A.E.,  the 
manager  of  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  General  Electric  Co.,  is 
the  new  President  of  The  Institution 
of  British  Agricultural  Engineers. 

He  was  edu- 

Hcated  at  Charter- 
house  and  the 
Northamp  ton 
Polytechnic  and 
is  a  well-known 
authority  on  the 
application  of 
electricity  to 
agriculture.  He 
started  the  agri¬ 
cultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  company  in  192{),  and 
has  been  associated  with  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  new  uses  of  electricity  in 
this  field.  His  work  has  taken  him 
to  several  European  countries  and  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

« 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pearse,  A.F.R.Ae.S., 
A.M.I.Prod.E.,  has  been  appointed 
works  manager  of  Quickfit  and 
Quartz. 

Mr.  Pearse’s  appointment  coincides 
with  the  reorganisation  of  executive 
positions  in  the  company  as  a  result 
of  which  Mr.  B.  H.  Turpin  becomes 
technical  and  sales  director;  Mr. 
E.  L.  Harrison,  commercial  sales 
manager;  and  Mr.  D.  Curtis,  develop¬ 
ment  manager. 

* 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Food  Machinery  Association,  Mr. 
A.  P.  L.  Blaxter,  of  Barnett  and 
Foster,  and  Mr.  A.  Graham  Enock, 
of  Graham-Enock  Manufacturing  Co., 
were  re-elected  chairman  and  honor¬ 
ary  treasurer  respectively. 

Dr.  R.  Seligman,  of  The  A.P.V.  Co., 
was  appointed  first  President  of  the 
Association  and  Mr.  John  Ryan, 
C.B.E.,  M.C.,  of  The  Metal  Box  Co., 
was  elected  vice-chairman. 

* 

On  his  retirement  from  the  position 
of  chief  engineer,  Mr.  G.  B.  Rolfe, 
B.Sc.Eng.(Hons.),  M.I.E.E.,  has 
been  appointed  a  director  of  Evershed 
and  Vignoles,  with  whom  he  has 


been  associated  for  forty -three 
years. 

After  leaving  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  Mr.  Rolfe  was  for  a  time  with 
the  British  Westinghouse  Electrical 
and  Manufacturing  Co.  (now  Metro¬ 
politan  Vickers),  joining  Eversheds 
in  1908.  As  assistant  for  a  number 
of  years  to  the  managing  director, 
he  was  particularly  concerned  with 
the  expansion  of  the  factory  and  the 
introduction  of  new  production 
methods  to  meet  growing  demands 
for  Megger  instruments  following  the 
first  world  war. 

• 

Mr.  D.  M.  Anderson,  C.A.,  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  J.  Rowledge  have  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  The  United  Glass  Bottle  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

• 

Mr.  Alexander  McMillan,  who  has 
succeeded  the  late  Mr.  T.  G.  Ander¬ 
son  as  assistant  manager  to  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  So¬ 
ciety  milk  department,  was  for  eight 
years  previously  the  bacteriologist 
and  chemist  of  the  Society. 

He  was  trained  at  the  West  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College  and 
later  joined  the  dairying  research 
centre  at  Auchincruive.  After  work¬ 
ing  on  milk  production,  he  went  on 
to  serve  as  dairy  manager  with  co¬ 
operative  societies  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland.  He  holds  the  College 
and  the  National  Diplomas  in  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Diplomas  in  Dairying. 

• 

Mr.  Russell  Barr,  for  41  years  a 
member  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  Senior  Food  In¬ 
spector  in  succession  to  Mr.  Andrew 
M.  Stewart,  who  retired  recently. 

Mr.  Barr  has  served  in  the  Sanitary 
and  Food  Sections  during  his  period 
of  duty  and  brings  to  the  senior  post 
a  wide  knowledge  of  food  and  health 
administrative  work.  Commenting 
on  the  position  in  Glasgow,  Mr.  Barr 
has  indicated  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  and  that  retailers  and 
manufacturers  are  making  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  meet  their  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

The  fact  that  the  city,  and  a  wide 
surrounding  area,  will  soon  be  de¬ 
clared  a  specified  area  in  which  only 
designated  milk  may  be  sold  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved. 


Fish  Prospects  in  U.S.A. 

Back  from  a  flying  visit  to  the 
U.S.A.  to  investigate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  market  for  quality 
kippers,  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Davidson, 
of  James  M.  Davidson,  Glasgow,  has 
reported  orders  on  hand  to  a  value 
of  £18,000. 

Although  many  of  the  prospective 
buyers  had  only  the  faintest  idea  as 
to  what  a  kipper  was,  all  were  inter¬ 
ested,  and  prepared  to  be  co-opera¬ 
tive  provided  that  the  product  com¬ 


plied  with  exacting  American  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  packaging  and 
presentation. 

Even  after  meeting  the  cost  of 
freezing,  shipping  by  refrigerated 
cargo  vessel,  and  handling  at  the 
distribution  end,  kippers  can  be 
offered  in  the  U.S.  as  a  reasonably 
inexpensive  food. 

The  intention  is  to  freeze  and  ship 
the  kippers  in  specially  designed 
colourful  packs;  they  will  be  undyed, 
will  have  a  tartan  wrapper,  and  will 
bear  the  trade  name  Gordon  Brand 
Kippers. 

There  is  also  a  strong  possibility 
that  other  products  can  be  shipped 
if  and  when  the  supply  position  per¬ 
mits.  Mr.  Davidson,  who  found  the 
U.S.  relatively  undeveloped  in  terms 
of  fish  consumption,  believes  that  a 
major  market  exists  there  for  quality 
fillets.  Ocean  perch  fillets  in  1  lb. 
packs  are  particularly  wanted,  but 
opportunity  exists  for  a  widespread 
development  of  fish  marketing  if 
adequate  supplies  of  suitable  quick- 
frozen  fish  can  be  provided. 

A  modern  factory  installation  for 
the  fast  handling  of  fillets  is  now 
being  erected  by  his  company.  The 
use  of  conveyors  will  speed  up  hand¬ 
ling  and  facilitate  the  process. 


Acquisition  of  Pump  Manufacturers 

The  total  share  capital  of  Joseph 
Evans  and  Sons  of  Wolverhampton, 
who  have  been  pump  makers  since 
1810,  has  been  acquired  by  The 
Pulsometer  Engineering  Company. 

Each  organisation  will  continue  to 
operate  separately  and  give  the  same 
service  as  heretofore.  In  combina¬ 
tion,  production  will  be  speeded  up, 
efficiency  increased,  and  develop¬ 
ments  kept  abreast  of  all  modern 
requirements,  so  as  to  provide  jointly 
a  comprehensive  range  of  recipro¬ 
cating,  centrifugal,  turbine,  and 
vacuum  pumping  plants,  together 
with  refrigerating  and  water  purifi¬ 
cation  installations. 


The  Nutrition  Society 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
Nutrition  Society  Council  for  the 
period  January  1  to  December  SI, 
1950,  the  membership  of  the  Society 
has  remained  approximately  station¬ 
ary.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Society’s  foundation,  an  exact  check 
of  “  live  ”  members  has  been  made. 
The  opportunity  has  been  taken  to 
make  a  thorough  geographical  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  membership  and  a  table 
given  in  the  report  shows  how  widely 
it  is  distributed. 

Conferences  held  during  the  year 
covered  the  subjects  “  Commonwealth 
Contributions  to  the  British  Diet,” 
“  Therapeutic  Dietetics,”  “  The  Re¬ 
sults  of  Nutritional  Surveys  in  Ire¬ 
land,”  “Vitamin  A,”  and  “Growth,” 
and  two  open  scientific  meetings  were 
arranged. 
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History  on  London  River 

HAY’S  WHARF  CELEBRATES  ITS  TERCENTENARY 


Hay’s  Wharf,  London  Bridge,  1651. 

Over  two  hundred  guests  attended 
the  funetion  at  No.  1,  London  Bridge, 
in  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Hay’s  Wharf  on  May  *29.  The  guests 
were  welcomed  by  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Owen  Hugh  Smith,  and  by  Mr. 
Rupert  De  la  Here,  M.P.,  deputy 
chairman.  Chief  guest  was  Sir  Frank 
Nixon,  President  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who,  in  an 
interesting  speech,  related  some  of 
the  more  dramatic  incidents  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  Wharf  during 
its  long  existence. 

The  wharves  and  the  ships  which 
come  alongside  today  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  Alexander  Hay’s 
time,  but  it  is  the  same  unchanging 
river.  What  is  also  unchanged,  after 
three  hundred  years,  is  the  pioneer 
spirit  that  first  prompted  Alexander 
Hay  to  establish  himself  at  London 


Electricity  Aids  Productivity 

In  November  last,  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  held  a  con¬ 
ference,  organised  by  the  Ttilisa- 
tion  Section,  on  “Electricity  as  an 
Aid  to  Productivity.’’  The  conference 
.served  to  make  available  to  industry 
the  most  up-to-date  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  contribution  that  more 
efficient  factory  electrification  can 
make  to  the  country’s  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  production.  To  this  end,  a 
.series  of  •  lectures  was  given,  which 
were  delivered  as  far  as  possible  in 
non-technical  language;  each  of  these 
was  followed  by  a  discussion.  A  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  is  now  avail¬ 
able. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  were 
grouped  under  the  following  broad 
headings : 

(«)  Motive  power  in  the  factory. 

(b)  Industrial  heating  proces.ses. 

(c)  Welding  applications. 

(d)  The  handling  and  inspection 
of  materials. 

(e)  Lighting,  heating,  ventila¬ 
tion,  etc. 


From  the  oil  painttng  by  (iordim  Ellts. 

Bridge  in  1651.  Today  the  company 
handles  over  two  million  tons  of 
foodstuffs  at  its  wharves  which  now 
stretch  almost  continuously  from 
London  Bridge  to  Tower  Bridge. 

In  contrast  to  the  handful  of  small 
coastal  craft  unloaded  by  wooden 
hand  cranes  at  Alexander  Hay’s 
Wharf,  as  many  as  twenty  great 
ships  a  week,  some  of  6,000  tons 
gross,  berth  at  the  three-mile  front¬ 
age  on  to  the  river,  a  frontage  bust¬ 
ling  with  great  electrically  driven 
cranes  and  claimed  to  be  the  most 
highly  mechani.sed  of  any  in  the 
world. 

Each  guest  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  booklet.  Three  Hundred 
Years  on  London  River,  in  which  is 
given  a  fascinating  account,  embel¬ 
lished  with  illustrations,  of  the  history 
of  the  company  since  its  inception. 


Covent  Garden  Laboratory  Moves 

The  Covent  Garden  Laboratory  of 
the  Food  Investigation  Organisation 
of  the  D.S.I.R.  has  left  its  premises 
at  9-13,  Kean  Street,  London,  W.C.2, 
and  is  now  situated  at  Inveresk 
Hou.se,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2.  The 
telephone  number  remains  Temple 
Bar  61.56. 

The  new  laboratory  is  provided 
with  five  constant  temperature  rooms 
which  can  be  controlled  at  any  tem¬ 
perature  between  31“  F.  and  75°  F. 
The  humidity  of  the  rooms  can  also 
be  controlled  so  that  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  stored  under  market 
conditions  for  re.search  purposes. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  specially  fitted 
for  use  as  a  banana  ripening  room. 

The  laboratory  will  continue  to  be 
concerned  with  the  general  problems 
arising  during  the  storage,  transport, 
packaging,  and  marketing  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  It  will  give  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  problems 
which  are  met  in  the  handling  of 
foodstuffs  at  Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  Officer  -  in  -  Charge  of  the 
laboratorv  is  Dr.  J.  C.  Fidler. 


Better  Baking  in  Birmingham 

Some  !M)0  loaves  and  MK)  cakes 
were  made  by  bakers  in  W’arwick- 
shire,  Worcestershire,  Shropshire, 
and  South  Staffordshire  in  a  compe¬ 
tition  recently  organised  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  more  than  !M)  per  cent,  of  the 
bakers  in  the  areas  concerned  having 
entered  items. 

Exhibits  reache<l  a  high  standard 
and  Mr.  G.  Rawlett  of  Coventry 
(winner  of  the  loaves  cla.ss)  and  Mr. 
F.  G.  Allton  of  Tamworth  (who  led 
the  sultana  cake  section)  produced 
particularly  fine  products.  .\n  inter- 
e.sting  feature  was  the  encouragement 
given  to  students  who  had  a  loaves 
class  all  to  themselves,  the  winner  in 
this  case  being  Mr.  R.  Reynold  of 
Arley. 

After  the  judging,  all  entries  were 
given  to  the  Salvation  Army  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  who  undertook  distribution 
to  needy  folk  in  the  city. 


Pioneer  Fish  Canners 

To  increase  production  of  their 
canned  specialities,  British  Fish  Can¬ 
ners  of  Dundee  are  now  merging  their 
twin  factories  at  Leeds. 

Their  current  production  is  in  the 
region  of  10  million  fish  per  five-day 
week.  Catches  are  quick  frozen  at 
the  port  of  landing  and  held  in  cold 
.storage  pending  requirements,  thus 
permitting  continuity  of  operation 
irrespective  of  weather  conditions. 

A  recent  development  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  the  introduction  of 
their  Royal  Tw’enty  pack,  which  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  twenty  prime 
baby  brisling.  This  pack  was  intro¬ 
duced  specially  for  the  Australian 
market  where  a  considerable  trade  is 
done,  but  is  now  being  released  on 
the  home  market  along  with  the 
firm’s  Rob  Roy  brand.  Other  export 
markets,  including  the  l^S.A.,  are 
taking  very  considerable  quantities 
of  Dundee  packed  fish. 


Food  Protection  on  Yacht  Voyage 

In  the  small  yacht  Nova  Espero, 
Mr.  Stanley  Smith  of  Yarmouth,  Lsle 
of  W’ight,  is  on  his  return  trip  from 
South  Bank  Festival  Pier  to  America. 

A  staple  part  of  the  diet  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  companion,  Mr.  C. 
Violet,  is  St.  Ivel  lactic  chee.se  in  a 
new  form;  to  ensure  that  it  retains 
its  quality  in  the  various  climates 
through  which  the  ship  must  sail, 
the  packages  are  .sealed  with  Trans- 
ethyl,  a  flexile  and  waterproof  .self- 
adhesive  tape  marketed  by  John 
Gosheron  and  Co.  On  arrival,  the 
boat  and  its  equipment  and  stores 
will  be  put  on  show  by  Macy’s,  a 
New  York  department  store. 

Transethyl  is  supplied  in  various 
widths,  in  clear  transparent  and  aLso 
opaoue  colours,  and  can  be  printed 
in  black  ink  with  amy  name,  brand, 
code,  or  descriptive  matter. 
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Summer  Train  Services  Postponed 

In  order  to  clear  up  outstanding; 
freijfht  traffic  before  the  summer  the 
Railway  Executive  are  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  1951  summer 
passenffcr  services. 

The  accumulation  of  this  traffic 
has  been  caused  by  the  exceptionally 
heavy  volume  during  the  past  six 
months,  which  shows  every  sign  of 
continuing,  and  the  severe  shortages 
of  operating  staff  in  the  industrial 
areas. 

Summer  services  will,  therefore, 
begin  on  July  2  instead  of  June  18, 
and  will  end  on  September  9  instead 
of  September  23. 


Pest  Control  Association 

The  following  officers  and  executive 
committee  will  serve  the  Industrial 
Pest  Control  Association  for  the  year 
1951  /  52 : 

President:  Mr.  S.  W.  Hedgcock  (Chel¬ 
sea  Insecticides). 

Vice-President:  Mr.  Duncan  R.  Leitch 
(Ratsouris). 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  S.  F.  Sprange  (The 
London  Fumigation  Co.). 

Hon.  Auditors:  Mr.  C.  I..  Claremont 
(Rodent  and  Insect  Pest  Destruction 
Co.),  Mr.  G.  P.  Pollard  (Petrochemi¬ 
cals). 

Executive  Committee:  Mr.  T.  A.  Acton 
(Pesticidal  Services  (Ireland));  Mr. 
G.  A.  Emery  (The  Murphy  Chemical 
Company):  Mr.  K.  F.  Goodwin- 
Bailey  (C(X)per,  McDt^ugall  and 
Robertson):  Mr.  L.  F.  Hunt  (Shell 
Chemicals):  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Kregor 
(W.  Edmonds  and  Co.):  Dr.  F.  P. 
Coyne  (ex  officio)  (Imperial  Chemical 
Industries). 

Secretary:  Mr.  W.  A.  Williams,  M.B.E., 
B.Sc. 


Contract  for  Lisbon  Dairy 

In  the  face  of  competition  from  15 
firms,  including  German,  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  French  companies.  The 
A.P.V.  Company  have  been  awarded 
an  important  contract  by  the  muni¬ 
cipality  of  Lisbon.  Their  tender  was 
gained  largely  on  account  of  the 
technical  superiority  of  the  heat  ex¬ 
changer  equipment. 

The  contract  is  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  municipal  dairy 
and  has  a  value  of  £138, .500,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  building.  The  dairy  will 
have  a  capacity  of  3,300  gallons  per 
hour  with  provision  for  extension  to 
4,000  g.p.h.  The  daily  throughput  is 
expected  to  be  about  22,000  gallons. 
Buttermaking  plant  will  be  installed 
for  processing  low  grade  and  surplus 
milk. 

Paraflow  II.T.S.T.  plants  will  be 
installed  together  with  U.D.E.C. 
bottle  washers  and  fillers;  the  boilers 
will  be  supplied  by  a  Portuguese  firm. 

Li.sbon’s  pre.sent  milk  supply  is 
provided  mainly  by  a  large  number 
of  small  producer-retailers.  When  the 
new  dairy  is  completed,  legi.slation 
will  be  required  to  compel  the  chan¬ 
nelling  of  all  this  milk  through  the 
dairy  for  processing  and  bottling. 
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Erections  and  Extensions 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  factory  in  Ber¬ 
mondsey  Street,  London,  S.E.l,  by 
Chas.  Gardiner,  Ltd.,  manufacturing 
confectioners. 

• 

Extension  of  their  essences  and 
essential  oils  factory  is  planned  by 
Polak  and  Schwarz  (England). 

* 

A  new  meat  factory  and  bakery 
are  planned  for  erection  at  Fratton 
Industrial  Estate,  Portsmouth,  by 
Navy,  Army,  and  .Air  Force  Insti¬ 
tutes. 

* 

The  confectionery  manufacturers, 
James  Pa.scall,  Ltd.,  are  to  extend 
their  factory  at  Streatham  Road, 
Mitcham,  Surrey. 

» 

Extension  of  their  premi.ses  is 
planned  by  Dulcet  Confectionery,  74, 
Chase  Road,  London,  N.VV’.IO. 


Testing  Vegetable  Adhesives 

Covering  the  sampling  and  testing 
of  vegetable  adhesives,  the  revised 
British  Standard  844  : 1951  applies  to 
vegetable  adhesives  manufactured 
from  starch  or  other  materials  con¬ 
taining  a  high  proportion  of  starch, 
but  does  not  cover  adhesives  used  for 
such  purposes  as  binders  for  pigments 
or  coated  papers. 


The  physical  and  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  raw 
materials  and  on  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  draw 
up  simple  tests  which  will  evaluate 
the  quality  of  an  adhesive  or  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  a  particular  trade.  The 
tests  included  in  the  new  standard 
provide  indications  of  the  behaviour 
of  an  adhesive  in  use.  Apart  from 
sampling,  methods  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  volatile  content,  acidity  and 
alkalinity,  pH  value,  ash,  chemical 
residues,  borax,  colour,  efficiency  of 
adhesion,  foam,  keeping  quality,  and 
consistency  are  described. 

Some  experimental  work  has  been 
carried  out  on  the  testing  of  surface 
tension,  balling,  tackiness,  brittle¬ 
ness,  and  rate  of  setting,  but  these 
methods  have  not  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  provide  data  for  stan¬ 
dard  tests. 


B.F.M.I.R.A.  Directorship  Change 

Dr.  L.  E.  Campbell,  F.R.I.C.,  has 
relinquished  his  position  as  director 
of  research  of  the  British  Food 
Manufacturing  Industries  Research 
Association  on  accepting  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  food  technologist  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Campbell  left  to  take  up  his 
duties  in  Rome  on  May  5  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  director  of  research  by  Dr. 
F.  H.  Banfield,  M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.,  who 
has  been  deputy  director  since  1948. 


**  Ho,  It’s  not  Soyal  visitors,  it’s  the  first  load  of  Argentine  beef  arriving.” 

Courtesy  Sunday  Dispatch. 
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Htving  the  Seeflux  lyitem  of  reflector 
construction  and  flnished  in  Orysteel  vitre¬ 
ous  enamel,  the  Benjamin  B.L.M.  dis¬ 
persive  reflector  is  exhibited  in  the  Hall 
of  Illumination,  Festival  of  Britain.  It 
complies  fully  with  B.S.S.  S3S  and  with 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers 
Wiring  Regulations,  ISth  edition. 

Booklets  Received 

To  mark  the  selection  of  their 
standard  V-belt  drives  for  the  heat¬ 
ing  and  air  conditioning  system  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons,  J.  H. 
Fenner  and  Co.  have  produced  a 
booklet  which  details  the  problems 
which  faced  the  company  in  instal¬ 
ling  the  equipment  and  the  solutions 
that  were  reached. 

• 

Particular  prominence  is  given  in 
the  spring  1951  issue  of  The  Good¬ 
year  Seu's  to  articles  on  the  battery 
electric  vehicle,  and  the  shortage  of 
sulphur.  An  account  is  given  of  the 
exhibiting  of  Pliofilm  at  the  recent 
Packaging  Exhibition  with  demon¬ 
strations  of  heat  sealing,  .stretch 
wrapping,  and  snug  wrapping,  in 
addition  to  various  news  items. 

* 

The  rtiany  ways  in  which  gas  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  health,  comfort,  and 
prosperity  of  the  community  are  de¬ 
picted  in  a  booklet  produced  by  The 
Gas  Council  for  the  Festival  of 
Britain.  Today  this  fuel  is  used  in 
some  4,000  industries,  the  industrial 
demand  for  gas  having  increased  by 
about  70  per  cent,  since  1938.  In 
addition  to  direct  uses,  specialised 
research  into  improved  methods 
using  gas  to  its  best  advantage  often 
produces  new  equipment  and  pro¬ 
cesses  for  industry. 


Company  News 

Describing  the  year  1950  as  one  of 
marked  contrasts,  Mr.  P.  G.  Mac¬ 
donald,  W.S.,  J.P.,  chairman,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  third  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  United  Biscuits,  said  that  there 
had  been  a  gradual  easing  in  the 
supply  position,  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
price  of  ingredients,  delays  in  receiv¬ 
ing  permits  for  building  extensions, 
delivery  of  certain  long  awaited 
machinery,  and  power  cuts  which 
affected  output. 
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OBITER  DICTA 

•  Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  race  between  a  honey  bee,  a 
bumble  bee,  and  a  vitamin  B. 
The  vitamin  B-1. —  V.S.  come¬ 
dian  Alan  King. 

•  VVe  cannot  guess  now  what 
the  milk  situation  will  be  in  the 
summer — only  the  cow  can  tell 
you  that. — An  official  at  the 
Yiervsley  United  Dairies. 

•  In  no  field  of  British  jour¬ 
nalistic  production  has  there 
been  so  great  a  change  in  recent 
years  as  in  that  of  the  technical 
journal. — Advertising  brochure. 

•  Cheap  or  free  cod  liver  oil 
intended  for  children  is  being 
used  as  hen  food. — Coun.  Cat- 
terall  of  Turton  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Bolton  Food  Control  Com¬ 
mittee. 

•  Why  look  for  a  cheaper, 
synthetic  sausage  skin?  Why 
bother  about  a  skin  at  all  ? 
Sausage  meat  without  the  skin 
is  far  cheaper  and  handier. — 
Correspondent  to  the  Evening 
Standard.** 

I  •  Throw  all  those  girls  out  of 
the  training  camps.  Get  rid  of 
all  the  ice  cream  and  candy. 
Feed  ’em  beer  and  whisky — that 
ought  to  help  some.  But,  above 
all,  tell  them  they’re  men. — 
Brigadier-General  L.  B.  Puller 
in  New  York  on  American 
G.I.s. 

•  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us 
to  ask  for  a  little  better  meat, 
something  better  to  put  in 
sausages?  We  want  meat,  not 
Ministries,  and  the  people  want 
good  sausages. — Mr.  Arthur 
Phillips  at  a  meeting  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Meat 
Traders'  Council  at  Swansea. 

•  I  think  the  chromium 
palaces  are  no  better  than  the 
humble  kitchen.  It  is  the 
method  that  counts  more  than 
equipment,  and  education  in 
the  handling  of  food. — Dr.  John 
Burton,  acting  medical  adviser 
and  secretary  of  the  Central 
Council  for  Health  Education. 

•  England  just  isn’t  a  fit  place 
to  live  in  since  the  Socialists 
ruined  it — no  incentive,  heavy 
taxation,  one  egg  a  week.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  don’t  want  to  be  an 
English  gentleman  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  all  day  but  sit  and 
eat  crumpets. — American  sales 
engineer  left  a  large  legacy 
provided  he  took  up  permanent 
residence  in  England. 


Every  effort  was  being  made  to 
improve  methods  of  pr(^uction  in 
their  factories.  The  demand  for  their 
goods  in  the  home  market  continued 
to  increase  and  export  trade  during 
the  last  year  had  more  than  doubled. 

A  transfer  to  the  general  reserve 
of  £150,000  had  been  made  and  the 
directors  had  recommended  an 
ordinary  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  the 
same  as  last  year. 

* 

In  his  statement  for  the  year  1950, 
Mr.  E.  A.  O’Neal,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Monsanto  Chemicals,  said  that  the 
results  of  the  company’s  activities  for 
the  year  as  a  whole  had  been  satis¬ 
factory. 

Net  sales  exceeded  their  budget 
estimates  by  7  per  cent.,  and  were 
41  per  cent,  above  the  1949  record. 
The  bulk  of  the  additional  volume  of 
business  came  from  the  incidence  of 
greater  production  at  the  new  factory 
at  Newport,  while  production  effi¬ 
ciency  at  the  Ruabon  factory  was 
greatly  increased.  Among  the  addi¬ 
tional  units  brought  into  production 
during  the  year  was  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  polystyrene  which 
provided  a  U.K.  source  of  this  versa¬ 
tile  plastic  in  commercial  quantities 
for  the  first  time. 

With  the  report,  the  company 
issued,  as  a  separate  brochure,  New¬ 
port,  1951,  an  illustrated  account  of 
the  results  achieved  at  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  of  development  at  this 
new  factory. 

* 

In  his  statement  circulated  with 
the  directors’  annual  report  and 
audited  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1950,  Mr.  Harold  St.  J. 
Judd,  chairman  of  The  United  Glass 
Bottle  Manufacturers,  stated  that 
the  Group  production  and  turnover 
had  again  reached  figures  higher 
than  in  any  previous  year,  sales 
having  climbed  to  a  total  of  over 
1,250  million  articles. 

In  June  the  board  purchased  the 
full  shareholding  of  Dilworth  and 
Carr  to  whom  the  company  con¬ 
tracted  out  a  large  amount  of  pre¬ 
cision  engineering,  but  the  activities 
of  this  firm  were  not  being  disturbed 
in  any  way. 

As  the  necessary  licence  for  the 
projected  extension  to  the  main 
building  of  their  Charlton-London 
factory  was  not  forthcoming,  the 
company  produced  a  compromise 
plan  whereby  the  furnace  extensions 
were  fitted  into  the  existing  build¬ 
ing.  A  licence  was  eventually 
granted  for  a  new  warehouse  build¬ 
ing,  and  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
expanded  output  was  already  being 
achieved,  the  remainder  being  due 
for  completion  early  next  year. 

The  board  recommended  a  final 
dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  less  income 
tax,  making  a  total  of  17l  per  cent, 
for  the  year,  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  15  per  cent,  paid  for  the 
previous  year. 
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World  Food  News 


Brazil’s  Shortage  of  Tinplate 

The  shortage  of  tinplate  is  again 
causing  concern  in  Brazil,  and  the 
food  industries  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are 
reported  to  be  particularly  affected. 
Brazil’s  annual  tinplate  consump¬ 
tion  is  about  100,000  tons;  of  that 
quantity,  the  Volta  Redonda  plant 
supplies  nearly  40  per  cent.,  most  of 
the  balance  being  imported  from  the 
U.S.A.;  small  quantities  are  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  U.K.,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Canada,  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  In  the  present  emergency, 
supplies  of  American  tinplate  are  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
representations  are  being  made  to 
the  U.S.  Government  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  an  initial  quota  of  70,000 
tons. 


1951  Chemical  Rally 

Three  hundred  leading  personali¬ 
ties  from  Holland’s  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  industries,  together 
with  affiliated  trading  agencies, 
recently  competed  in  an  unusual 
motor  race  which  tested  both  their 
efficiency  behind  the  wheel  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  allied 
industries. 

The  1951  Chemical  Rally,  which 
was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Boekelo, 
extended  over  some  120  miles  and 
was  divided  into  a  “  handicap  ”  and 
a  “  time  ”  race.  A  number  of  other 
“  obstacles  ”  had  to  be  overcome, 
the  participants  having  to  rely  on 
their  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  and 
their  aptness  at  rapid  analysis,  to 
keep  them  on  the  right  track. 

The  Rally  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  on  the  agenda  of  this 
year’s  “  Chemical  Day,”  the  object 
of  which  was  to  bring  together  the 
various  branches  of  the  country’s 
chemical  industry. 


World’s  Lightest  Insulator 

A  new  plastic  foam  insulator, 
stated  to  be  lighter  in  weight  than 
some  gases,  has  been  developed  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  American 
Westinghouse  Company.  The  foam 
is  made  by  heating  a  special  liquid 
synthetic  resin  to  850*  F.,  until  it 
expands  to  about  100  times  its 
original  volume  and  then  solidifies. 
Thousands  of  gas  bubbles  imprisoned 
in  the  foam  buoy  it  up,  giving  it  its 
lightness  and  insulating  value. 

There  should  be  many  applications 
for  this  new  lightweight  insulating 
material  in  the  food  industry.  Its 
uw  will  simplify  insulation  practice, 
«liminating  the  stocking  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  bulky  materials,  as  the 
material  can  be  shipped  in  liquid 
form  and  ”  foamed  ”  on  site. 
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Dried  Beef  Pack 

The  new  dried  beef  pack  produced 
by  J.  M.  Welch  and  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Massachusetts,  consists  of  a  folding 
box  with  the  trade  name  Cel-O-Fold. 
This  patented  carton  is  lined  with  an 
acetate  film  which  provides  an  over¬ 
all  greaseproof  surface  as  well  as  a 
window  to  display  the  product. 

The  carton  is  easily  assembled. 
The  unfolded  material  is  put  into  a 
small  jig;  the  sliced  dried  beef  is  then 
placed  upon  it,  and  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  slight  pressure  the  carton  is 
folded  and  the  necessary  interlock 
achieved. 

American  Meat  Research  in  1949-50 

The  use  of  inedible  animal  fats  in 
poultry  and  dry  dog  feeds,  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  crisp  frying  on  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  protein  of 
bacon,  the  function  of  vitamin  B,,  in 
nutrition,  di-electric  heating  in  con¬ 
tinuous  processing  of  meat  for  can¬ 
ning,  and  studies  on  factors  affecting 
the  quality  and  keeping  time  of 
bacon,  were  some  of  the  new  projects 
undertaken  by  the  American  Meat 
Institute  Foundation  during  the  year 
1949-50. 


A  grant  of  $3,240  was  received 
from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  support  of  studies  on 
interrelationships  in  the  metabolism 
of  tryptophan  and  niacin.  The 
National  Renderers’  Association  be¬ 
gan  contributions  to  the  research 
fund  for  the  studies  on  the  nutritive 
value  of  meat  scrap  and  tankage, 
and  this  additional  contribution  to 
the  funds  provided  by  contributions 
from  meat  packing  companies  has 
enabled  the  expansion  of  the  research 
programme. 


Irish  Food  Control  Changes 

The  Irish  Food  Manufacturers’ 
Federation  has  been  successful  in 
having  the  item  in  the  Prices  and 
Charges  (Standstill)  Order  referring 
to  ”  packed,  tinned,  and  bottled 
foodstuffs  ”  made  applicable  only  to 
tinned  vegetables,  tinned  fish,  table 
jellies,  custard  powders,  and  salad 
creams. 

Dried  fruit  has  also  been  deleted 
from  the  Order  and  specific  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  fixed  at  their  present 
rate.  Bulk  salt,  which  is  governed 
by  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  im¬ 
ported,  has  been  decontrolled. 


Food  in  Profusion 

CATERING  AND  CONFECTIONERY  IN  BERLIN 


The  British  visitor  to  Berlin’s 
Catering  and  Confectionery  Exhibi¬ 
tion  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
profusion  and  variety  of  fresh  food 
which  is  also  in  evidence  in  the 
everyday  food  trade  where  a  high 
general  standard  of  hygiene  and 
cleanliness  is  maintained. 

German  sugar  refineries,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  Continental  coun¬ 
tries,  supply  the  catering  trade  with 
individually  wrapped  lumps  of  sugar; 
by  the  same  token,  cakes  and  pas¬ 
tries  are  always  transferred  from 
counter  to  plate  or  cake  box  by 
means  of  tongs,  even  in  the  smallest 
shop. 

A  variety  of  bottled  fruit  juices, 
cordials,  and  lemonades  was  dis¬ 
played  by  the  soft  drinks  industry. 
iJnfermented  apple  juice,  which  is 
drunk  in  large  quantities  in  summer, 
is  far  more  common  than  cider; 
orange,  lemon,  and  grapefruit  juices, 
so  common  in  Englana,  are  not  in 
evidence  at  all.  Soft  drinks  are 
again  made  with  sugar  instead  of 
the  war-time  and  post-war  sac¬ 
charin. 

The  fish  canning  industry  produces 
a  great  variety  of  articles;  herrings 
and  sprats  are  not  only  canned  in 
brine,  tomatoes,  and  oil,  but  also  in 
wine.  As  the  use  of  the  locally  pro¬ 
duced  sunflower  seed  oil  found  no 


favour  with  the  consumers,  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  now  reverted  to  imported 
olive  oil. 

German  sausages  (most  of  them 
100  per  cent,  meat)  of  many  varieties 
are  obtainable  in  cans,  but  the 
German  prefers  fresh  food,  and 
would  go  to  much  trouble  preparing 
the  food  from  basic  ingredients 
rather  than  open  a  can  or  use  pre¬ 
packed  proprietary  articles. 

Ketchups,  mixed  pickles,  and 
bottled  fruit  sauces,  which  are 
usually  imported  from  Britain,  are 
considered  as  rare  condiments,  to  be 
used  only  by  epicures.  However,  the 
demand  could  be  increased  by  ju¬ 
dicious  advertising,  particularly  now 
that  a  taste  has  been  developed  for 
them.  Other  items,  unknown  in 
Germany,  which  should  find  a  ready 
market  are  fruit  flavoured  jelly 
cubes  and  crystals. 

In  the  equipment  hail,  a  versatile 
cutter  suitable  for  domestic  use  or 
for  the  small  grocer,  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  cut  bread,  bacon,  saus¬ 
ages,  and  slice  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables,  was  exhibited. 

Various  kinds  of  basic  ice  cream 
mixes  and  powdered  milks  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Germany.  A  variation  of 
the  usual  can  of  milk  is  a  tube  of 
cream  which  provides  enough  for 
several  cups  of  coffee. 
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Discharge  end  of  the  conveyor.  The  needle  injection  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  hous¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  conveyor. 


Quick  Bacon  Curing 

A  machine,  known  as  the  Inject-O- 
Cure,  which  can  needle-pump  pork 
bellies  measuring  in.  hy  12|  in.  by 
3  in.  thick  at  the  rate  of  300  to  (>00 
pieces  per  hour,  has  been  developed 
hy  Kingan  and  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
r.s.A. 

The  product  is  placed  on  to  a  con¬ 
veyor  where  it  is  automatically  posi¬ 
tioned  for  the  injection  unit.  The 
belly  is  impaled  on  the  101  needles  in 
this  unit  by  means  of  a  lifting  plat¬ 
form.  VV'hen  in  position,  a  predeter¬ 
mined  quantity  of  curii^  mixture  is 
pumped  into  the  belly.  The  quantity 
of  pickle  injected  from  each  needle 
can  be  varied  from  zero  to  1  oz.  The 
intermittent  conveyor  movement,  the 
lifting  of  the  belly,  the  injection  of 
the  curing  mixture,  the  removal  of 
the  belly*  from  the  needles,  and  the 
discharging  of  the  belly  from  the 
conveyor,  are  all  controlled  auto¬ 
matically  through  an  indexing  drive 
and  a  system  of  cams  which  operate 
the  air  valves. 

The  101  needles  in  the  injection 
head  are  located  and  arranged  so  as 
to  give  equal  coverage  of  area  and 
unimrm  distribution  of  curing 
mixture  into  the  belly,  and  project  to 
within  I  in.  to  \  in.  of  the  bottom  of 
the  belly.  The  curing  pickle  is  in¬ 
jected  into  the  belly  through  four 
small  holes  located  vertically  at  90* 
intervals  along  the  shank  of  the 
needle. 

The  injection  device  consists  of  two 
main  stainless  steel  castings  weigh¬ 
ing  approximately  1,000  lb.  To  the 
lower  casting  are  mounted  the  stain¬ 
less  steel  injection  needles  and  the 
stripper  plate.  The  upper  stainless 
steel  casting  acts  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  pickle  as  well  as  a  housing  for 
the  plungers  and  plunger  retaining 
plate.  The  stainless  steel  plunger  re¬ 
taining  plate  is  matched  bored  with 
the  lower  casting.  The  plungers  pro- 
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trude  into  the  cylinders  of  the  lower 
casting  through  “  O  ”  ring  .seals 
which  serve  as  pi.ston  rings.  When 
the  plungers  are  fully  extended,  the 
curing  mixture  flows  into  the  cylinder 
by  means  of  ports  in  the  plungers; 
these  ports  are  clo.sed  off  after  the 
plungers  move  downward  on  each 
stroke.  The  quantity  of  pickle  in¬ 
jected  from  each  needle  is  determined 
bv  the  travel  of  the  plunger.  The 
plunger  retaining  plate  is  operated 
by  means  of  an  air  cylinder  which  is 
mounted  to  the  upper  casting. 

Curing  mixture  is  supplied  to  the 
injection  head  at  a  pressure  of  1  to 
2  lb.  A  return  line  is  provided  for 
returning  surplus  pickle  to  the  pickle 
holding  tank. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  clean  pickle, 
free  of  foreign  matter,  it  is  necessary 
to  Alter  the  pickle  prior  to  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  injection  head. 


OV  ERSEAS  ENQUIRIES 

Agency  for  Confectionery 

Advice  has  been  received  that  the 
Ernest  L.  Fischel  Company  of  202- 
204,  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  13, 
N.Y.,  are  interested  in  establishing 
an  agency  connexion  with  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers'  of  confec¬ 
tionery. 

Firms  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  forward  c.i.f.  quotations  in 
dollars  direct  to  the  company. 


Fish  Freezing  Plant 

The  Second  Secretary  (Commer¬ 
cial)  at  Helsinki  reports  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  announcement  in  the 
local  Press,  Andelslaget  Fisk  m.h.t. 
(Co-operative  Fish  Society)  of  Jacob- 
stad  has  decided  to  erect  a  Ash  freez¬ 
ing  plant,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 


30  to  40  tons,  at  Nykarleby,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Building  operations  will  start  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  total  cost 
is  estimate<l  at  approximately  20 
million  Finnish  marks  (£31,2.50). 

Interested  United  Kingdom  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  type  of  equipment 
required  are  invited  to  communicate 
direct  with  Andelslaget  Fisk. 

* 

Assorted  Biscuits 

The  I’nited  Kingdom  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Malaya,  at  Singapore, 
has  reported  that  Foh  Mee  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  129,  New  Bridge  Road, 
Singapore,  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  supplies  of  assorted  biscuits  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  should 
be  packed  in  tins  with  attractive 
covers,  and  prices  should  be  com¬ 
petitive. 

Firms  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  forwaril  quotations  direct  to 
the  company. 

* 

Frozen  Fish 

The  British  Consulate  General  at 
Chicago  has  reported  that  Steele  and 
Abels,  Inc.,  .540,  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  11,  Illinois,  wish  to  secure 
supplies  of  frozen  Ash  from  the 
llnited  Kingdom,  particularly  frozen 
catAsh  Allets,  ocean  perch  Allets,  and 
frozen  haddock,  cod,  and  halibut. 

Firms  who  are  intere.sted  in  this 
enquiry  should  forward  c.i.f.  quota¬ 
tions  in  dollars  direct  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

• 

Poultry  Raising  and  Dairy  Equipment 

H.M.  Consul  at  Seattle  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  United  Kingdom  manu¬ 
facturers  of  poultry  raising  and  dairy 
equipment  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  PaciAc  Northwest  market  should 
send  to  him  full  particulars  of  their 
products,  including  landed  prices  and 
details  regarding  delivery. 

Although  he  has  received  no  en-  ' 
quiries  for  such  equipment,  the 
Consul  feels  that  with  descriptive 
literature  in  his  possession  it  might 
well  be  possible  to  develop  interest 
in  these  lines.  Data  should  be  sent 
to :  British  Consulate,  1814,  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  Seattle,  4,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Irish  Oatmeal  Millers  Visit  U.S. 

.\n  opportunity  to  study  oatmeal 
milling  methods  and  the  processing 
of  ready-to-eat  breakfast  foods  made 
from  oats  will  be  afforded  to  four 
members  of  the  Irish  Flake  Oatmeal 
Millers’  As.sociation  who  are  vLsiting 
the  U.S.A.  on  a  Technical  Assistance 
roject  sponsored  by  the  E.C.A. 
pecial  Mission  to  Ireland. 

They  w’ill  also  study  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  higher  standards 
of  purity  and  better  marketing 
methods. 
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Microscopic  Slicing 

Microtomes,  which  cut  thin  slices 
of  bread,  cake,  and  other  foodstuffs 
fur  scientific  examination,  are  used  in 
the  research  laboratories  of  the 
American  General  Mills. 

Fitted  with  an  extremely  sharp 
knife  guided  by  slide  bearings,  the 
microtome  can  slice  sections  uion 
in.  thick;  other  models  used  in  the 
same  laboratory  can  pro<luce  even 
thinner  specimens. 


Potato  Flour  in  Tablet  Form 

The  potato  flour  factory,  Wester- 
wolde,  at  Veelerveen  (province  of 
Urenthe),  Holland,  is  applying  a  new 
processing  method  in  the  production 
of  potato  flour.  Until  now  potato  flour 
has  always  been  delivered  in  bags  of 
100  kilos  or  less.  Westerwolde  is  now- 
selling  its  prorluct  in  the  form  of 
tablets,  packed  in  rolls  of  200  g.  each. 
This  reduces  transport  costs  consider¬ 
ably  and  eliminates  such  incon¬ 
veniences  as  dust.  If  the  response  to 
the  tablets  on  the  home  and  foreign 
markets  is  favourable,  production  of 
potato  flour  in  this  form  will  be  in¬ 
creased. 


Addition  to  Irish  Canners'  Board 

Mr.  M.  Greensmith  has  joined  the 
board  of  Canned  Products,  Dublin. 
He  was  formerly  managing  director 
of  Batchelor  and  Company  (Ireland), 
and  was  also  associated  with  Green 
Isle  Products. 

U.S.  Canned  Meat  Industry 

The  sharp  expansion  of  the  canned 
meat  industry  was  emphasised  by 
Mr.  Ned  Cone  of  the  Rath  Packing 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  at  the 
annual  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
National  Meat  Canners’  Association, 
held  in  Chicago  recently. 

He  said  that  the  U.S.  canned 
meat  industry  was  made  up  mostly 
of  manufacturers  operating  under 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  supervision,  who  do  about  95 
per  cent,  of  the  national  canned  meat 
business.  In  reviewing  the  progress 
of  the  industry,  he  mentioned  that 
members  of  the  Association  produced 
and  sold  last  year  more  than  one  and 
a  quarter  billion  pounds  of  canned 
meats.  This,  in  its  original  form,  re¬ 
presented  about  9-25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  meat  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Production  and  sale  of 


canned  meat  for  19.50  represented  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  that  for 
the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Cone  attributed  this  record  to 
the  co-operation  extended  by  organ¬ 
isations  engaged  in  related  activities, 
and  the  uniform  policy  of  maintain¬ 
ing,  throughout  the  industry,  the 
highest  standards  of  quality. 

Another  important  factor  was 
shown  to  be  the  fact  that  canned 
meats  serve  the  public  interest  by 
providing  all  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  fresh  meats  in  a  compact,  easily 
storable,  and  quickly  available  form. 

Buttermilk  in  Ice  Cream 

Study  of  methoils  to  use  dairy  by- 
pro<lucts  has  resulted  in  a  new  use 
for  a  nutritious  food  which  hitherto 
has  been  fed  to  livestock  or  discarded. 
The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  developed  a  method  to 
use  sweet  cream  buttermilk  to  make 
ice  cream.  It  is  estimated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  HOO  million  pounds  of 
sweet  cream  buttermilk,  containing 
about  .50  million  pounds  of  valuable 
milk  solids,  are  produced  annually  in 
the  I’nited  States. 


News  from  the  Ministries 


Table  Jellies 

The  Table  Jellies  (Amendment) 
Order,  1951,  which  increases  the 
maximum  prices  of  table  jelly  tablets, 
crystals,  and  compounds  as  from 
June  3,  1951,  has  been  made.  The 
increa.ses  are  necessary  because  costs 
of  gelatine,  packing  materials,  and 
other  production  expenses  have  risen 
since  1940  when  the  prices  of  table 
jellies  were  first  controlled. 


Glucose  Prices 

The  Glucose  Order,  1951,  which 
replaces  the  Glucose  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1948,  as 
amended,  has  been  made. 

The  new  Order,  which  came  into 
force  on  May  20,  1951,  increases  the 
first-hand  selling  price  of  liquid  and 
solid  glucose  by  7s.  Hd.  a  cwt.  This 
increase  is  qecessary  because  the 
prices  of  maize  and  starch  sold  to 
glucose  manufacturers  have  recently 
been  increased. 


Bread  Subsidy  Rates 

The  following  rate  of  bread  sub¬ 
sidy  will  operate  in  Scotland  from 
December  3,  1950 : 

1.  From  Decemlier  3,  1950,  the 

present  provisional  rate  of  68.  will  be 
replaced  by  a  final  rate  of  6s.  2d.  per 
sack. 

2.  From  February  18,  1951,  the  rate, 
which  was  provisionally  reduced  by  2S. 
to  4s.  per  sack  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  pan  loaf,  will  be 
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adjusted  to  a  provisional  rate  of  4s.  2d. 
per  sack.  This  adjustment  will  main¬ 
tain  the  reduction  in  subsidy  of  2S., 
pending  final  agreement  of  the  rate  of 
subsidy  on  the  basis  of  later  costings. 

3.  From  March  4,  1951,  the  provi¬ 
sional  rate  will  lx*  increased  from 
4s.  2d.  to  4s.  5d.  per  sack  to  allow  for 
the  increase  in  baking  wages. 

4.  From  .\pril  i,  1951,  the  provi¬ 
sional  rate  of  4s.  5d.  per  sack  will  lx 
increased  by  5s.  9d.  to  los.  2d.  per 
sack  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  flour. 

5.  From  April  8,  1951,  the  provi¬ 
sional  rate  of  los.  2d.  per  sack  will  be 
reduced  by  7s.  iijd.  to  2s.  2|d.  per 
sack.  This  adjustment  takes  account 
of  the  reduction  of  9s.  per  sack  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread  by  id.  per  3I  lb.,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  IS.  ojd.  per  sack  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  l>aker  for  the  increase  in 
wholesale  discounts  to  distributors  on 
sales  of  l>atch  bread. 

These  adjustments  will  appear  on 
the  next  bread  subsidy  claim  form 
No.  76. 

Following  consultation  with  the 
trade,  the  rates  of  bread  subsidy  to 
operate  in  Northern  Ireland  from 
December  3,  1950,  will  now  be  as 
follows : 

Per  sack. 


5.  d. 

From  December  3,  1950  . .  10  4 

,,  January  14,  1951  ..  10  9 

,,  February- 25,  1951  ..  13  3i 

,.  April  I,  1951  ..  19  oj 

,,  April  8,  1951  . .  10  2! 


The  new  rates  will  appear  on  claim 
form  B.S.  77. 


Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement 

When  the  eight-year  agreement 
with  Commonwealth  .sugar  producers 
was  negotiated  in  the  winter  of  1949- 
50,  it  was  agreed  that  its  extension 
for  a  further  year  could  be  considered 
each  year  so  that  sugar  producers 
would  always  be  able  to  plan  produc¬ 
tion  eight  years  in  advance.  In 
response  to  unanimous  requests  by 
('ommonwealth  sugar  producers,  the 
Government  has  now  agreed  to  the 
extension  of  the  agreement  until  the 
end  of  1958.  _ 

Sale  of  Prepacked  Food 

Some  changes  in  the  regulations 
concerning  the  labelling  and  pack¬ 
aging  of  food  are  made  in  a  new 
Board  of  Trade  Order  which  came 
into  operation  on  July  1,  1951.  . 

The  new  Order,  The  Prepacked 
Food  (Weights  and  Measures  :  Mark¬ 
ing)  (Amendment)  Order,  modifies 
the  previous  requirements  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  loose  labels  within 
transparent  outer  coverings  of  pack¬ 
ages  of  food  and  by  permitting 
declarations  of  weight  or  measure 
to  be  embossed  on  containers.  It 
affords  an  additional  defence  to 
traders  in  respect  of  proceedings  re¬ 
lating  to  inaccuracies  of  statements, 
exempts  from  the  requirements  of 
the  Order  one  or  two  further  articles 
of  food,  and  mo<lifies  the  previous 
requirements  in  respect  of  certain 
other  prepacked  foods.  The  exemp¬ 
tion  for  food  imported  on  Govern¬ 
ment  account  is  now  withdrawn. 
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Ground  Sulphur  Price  Increase 

The  Ground  Sulphur  (Prices)  Order, 
1951  (S.I.  1951,  No.  934),  which  came 
into  effect  on  June  1,  1951,  permits 
increases  in  the  maximum  prices  of 
all  grades  of  ground  sulphur.  These 
increases  of  approximately  30  per 
cent,  result  mainly  from  the  rise  in 
freight  rates  since  the  start  of  the 
year. 

Dried  Egg  Controls  Removed 

The  Dried  Egg  (Control  of  Use) 
(Revocation)  Order,  1951,  which  re¬ 
moves  licensing  and  other  controls 
over  the  use  of  dried  egg  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ice  cream  and  other  food 
products,  came  into  operation  on 
June  1,  1951. 

Manufacturers  of  foods  or  food 
mixtures  containing  dried  egg  are 
reminded  that  dried  egg,  especially 
when  reconstituted,  is  a  favourable 
medium  for  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
In  particular,  reconstituted  dried  egg 
or  a  wet  mix  containing  dried  egg 
should  be  used  or  cooked  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  most  effective  precaution  is 
heat  treatment.  That  prescribed  for 
ice  cream  mixes  in  the  Ice  Cream 
(Heat  Treatment,  etc.)  Regulations, 
1947,  and  the  Ice  Cream  (Scotland) 
Regulations,  1948,  is  as  follows : 

(i)  The  mixture  shall  not  be  kept  for 
more  than  one  hour  at  a  temperature 
exceeding  45"  F.  before  being  sub- 
iwted  to  heat  treatment. 

(ii)  The  mixture  shall  be  subjected  to 
heat  treatment  by  being  raised  to 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  not  less 
than  150®  F.  for  30  minutes,  or  alter¬ 
natively  not  less  than  160®  F.  for 
ten  minutes. 

(iii)  After  this  heat  treatment,  the  mix¬ 
ture  shall  be  reduced  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  not  exceeding  45®  F.  and  main¬ 
tained  at  this  temperature  until  freez¬ 
ing  begins. 

Similar  or  appropriate  heat  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  applied  to  any  wet 
mixture  containing  dried  egg  which 
is  intended  for  use  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  any  article  of  food. 


Increased  Prices  of  Fats 

The  retail  prices  of  domestic  mar¬ 
garine,  cooking  fat,  and  lard  "were 
increased  by  4d.  per  lb.  from  May  *20, 
1951,  and  corresponding  changes  in 
first-hand  and  wholesale  prices  have 
been  made. 

The  new  prices  for  domestic  mar¬ 
garine  and  cooking  fat  to  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  which  now'  apply  to  all 
deliveries  for  the  8-week  period  which 
began  on  May  *20  and  subsequent 
periods,  are  as  follows : 


Feedingstuffs  Prices 

Following  the  recent  increase  in 
the  prices  of  both  new  and  second 
hand  sacks,  the  Minister  of  Food  has 
amended  the  Feedingstuffs  (Prices) 
Order,  1951,  to  increase  the  per¬ 
mitted  charges  on  sales  of  feeding¬ 
stuffs  in  non-returnable  sacks.  The 
amending  Order  also  prescribes  cor¬ 
responding  increases  in  the  basic 
prices  of  feedingstuffs  sold  by  gross 
weight. 

The  old  and  new  rates  of  sack 
charges  per  cwt.  of  contents  are  as 
follows : 


Old  Rates. 

IS.  8d. 
2S.  od. 
2S.  2d. 

2s.  6d. 


New  Rates. 
2S.  2d. 

2S.  7d. 

2S.  lod. 

3s.  3d. 


Full  details  of  the  new  charges  are 
set  out  in  the  amending  Order  which 
came  into  force  on  June  3,  1951. 


Improving  Milk  Quality 

To  assist  them  in  considering  how 
to  encourage  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  milk  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  the  Minister  of  Food, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot¬ 
land  have  set  up  a  Working  Party 
with  the  following  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  : 

"To  examine  the  present  structure 
of  producers’  prices  for  milk  and  to  ad¬ 
vise  whether  it  is  desirable  and  practic¬ 
able  to  make  revisions  which  would 
promote  an  improvement  in  the  com¬ 
position  and  quality  of  milk  sold  off 
farms  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  Working  Party  has  as  its 
chairman  Sir  Reginald  Franklin, 
K.B.E.,  C.B.,  deputy-secretary.  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries;  the 
joint  secretaries  are  Mr.  C.  A.  Scar¬ 
lett,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  14/21,  Chester  Terrace, 
Regent’s  Park,  London,  N.W.l,  and 
Mr.  D.  A.  Ward,  Ministry  of  Food, 
Milk  Division,  Thames  Ditton, 
Surrey. 


To  avoid  waste  of  parchment, 
which  is  very  scarce,  some  margarine 
supplied  for  sale  will  be  in  wrappers 
marked  with  the  old  price. 

The  Oils  and  Fats  (No.  *2)  Order, 
1949,  has  been  amended  to  give  effect 
to  the  following  new  maximum  prices 
for  lard  :  Per  cwt. 

s.  d. 

Maximum  first-hand  price . .  126  10 

Maximum  wholesale  price  . .  132  5 

These  prices  came  into  force  on 
May  6. 


"  Sf)ecial "  margarine  (J  lb.  packets) 

,,  ,,  (bulk  with  wrappers) 

,,  ,,  (bulk  without  wrappers) 

Domestic  cooking  fat  (bulk)  . . 


To 

To 

Wholesalers. 

Retailers. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

108  6 

1 14 

3 

108  0 

”3 

7 

107  6 

”3 

I 

126  10 

132 

5 

Marking  of  Meat,  Butter,  and  Poultry 

When  the  Order  in  Council,  the 
Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods) 
No.  7  Order,  1934,  which  relates  to 
the  marking  of  imported  meat,  was 
suspended  in  1941,  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  dealing  with  the  marking  of 
meat  for  sale  by  retail  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Imported  Meat  (Mark¬ 
ing)  Order,  1941,  made  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food. 

As  the  Merchandise  Marks  (Im¬ 
ported  Goods)  No.  7  Order,  1934, 
came  into  force  again  from  May  25, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  separate  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food  Order.  The  Minister  of 
Food  has  accordingly  revoked  the 
Imported  Meat  (Marking)  Order, 
1941,  with  effect  as  from  May  25. 

The  Marking  Orders  made  under 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1926, 
relating  to  imported  butter  and  to 
imported  dead  poultry  have  been 
suspended  until  May  24,  1952,  and 
September  1,  1951,  respectively. 


Imports  of  Canned  Fruit 

Canned  fruit  (other  than  mandarin 
oranges,  apricots,  peaches,  pears, 
fruit  cocktail,  two-fruits,  fruit  salad, 
grapefruit,  and  pineapple,  including 
crushed  pineapple)  may  now  be  im¬ 
ported  from  Denmark  and  Sweden 
under  block  licences  granted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  traders. 

The  block  licences  will  allow  un¬ 
restricted  quantities  of  canned  fruit 
(other  than  the  varieties  listed 
above)  to  be  imported  from  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  provided  that  the 
national  expenditure  on  such  imports 
remains  within  the  currency  allow¬ 
ance  authorised.  In  view  of  this  pro¬ 
viso,  it  must  be  understood  by  all 
importers  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  discontinue  or  suspend  further  im¬ 
ports  without  warning. 

Traders  wishing  to  .share  in  these 
arrangements  should  submit  an  ap¬ 
plication  on  Board  of  Trade  Form 
ILB/A  (Revised),  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Import  Licensing  Branch,  Romney 
House,  Tufton  Street,  London, 
S.W.l,  from  the  usual  Customs 
Offices,  or  from  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
Canned  Fish,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables 
Division,  39,  York  Terrace,  London, 
N.W.l.  For  administrative  con¬ 
venience,  importers  are  asked  to  send 
such  applications  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  through  the  Ministry  of  Food 
at  the  above  address. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  give 
an  undertaking  that  they  will  com¬ 
ply  with  certain  conditions. 


Change  of  Address 

The  office  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Commercial  Representative  in  West 
Germany  is  now  established  at  28, 
Bayenthalgurtal,  Koln-Marienburg, 
B.A.O.R.,  19.  (Telephone :  Koln 
31861.)  The  Frankfurt  office  at  47, 
Zeppelin  Alice  has  been  closed. 
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Inlormation  and  Advice 


This  Service  is  available  for  subscribers  to  FOOD 
MANUFACTURE.  Postal  replies  will  be  sent  if  a  stamped, 
addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  with  enquiries. 


Batter  Flour  Mixture 


B.3046.  Would  you  please  supply  us  with  a  recipe  for  a 
batter  flour  and  Yorkshire  pudding  mixture.  (Middle¬ 
sex.) 


The  following  recipe  for  a  mixture  for  making  steamed 
puddings,  batters,  Yorkshire  puddings,  and  pancakes, 
IS  given  as  a  basis  for  trial : 


National  flour . 

80  lb. 

Cream  powder  (monosodium  phos¬ 
phate)*  ...  ...  . 

31  lb. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda . 

l}lb. 

Dried  egg  . 

2  lb. 

Salt  . 

Ulb. 

Soya  flour  . 

12  lb. 

Vanilla  flavour  ...  . 

2  oz. 

*  Known  commercially  as  Clover  cream  powder. 

These  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed  together  and 
passed  through  the  sifter  before  packing  ready  for  use. 


Continental  Liqueurs 

B.3116.  We  would  be  obliged  if  you  could  give  us  a  recipe 
for  the  manufacture  of  Continental  type  liqueur  centres 
for  chocolates.  (Ireland.) 

The  following  recipe  is  given  as  a  basis  for  trial : 


Granulated  sugar  .  16  lb. 

Gum  arabic  mucilage .  4  fl.  oz. 

Water  .  5  pints 

Spirit  liqueur  ...  ^  fl.  oz. 


Eight  pounds  of  sugar  are  dissolved  in  2i  pints  of 
water  to  form  a  crystal-free  svrup  which  is  then  cooled, 
ensuring  that  there  is  positively  no  disturbance  or  vibra¬ 
tion.  A  little  cold  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  surface  to 
prevent  a  crust  formation. 

The  remainder  of  the  sugar  is  cooked  in  2^  pints  of 
water  to  246*  F.  The  first  syrup  is  poured  into  this  and 
stirred  very  carefully.  The  gum  mucilage  and  flavour  are 
added,  and  the  solution  is  cast  in  starch  impressions. 
Dry  starch  is  sifted  over  the  surface  to  assist  a  crust 
formation,  and  the  trays  are  placed  in  a  cool  position  for 
8  to  12  hours.  The  liqueurs  are  turned  over  with  a  long 
wire-mesh  scoop  and  allowed  to  stand  a  further  8  to  12 
hours. 

They  are  cleaned  by  sieving  and  air  brushing,  laid  out 
in  crystallising  tins,  and  crystallised  in  cold  syrup  at 
34*  Baume  for  12  hours.  They  are  drained,  allowed  to 
dry,  and  dipped  in  chocolate  couverture. 

To  obtain  a  clear  mucilage,  the  gum  arabic  should  be 
dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water. 

Information  Supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  requests  for 
the  names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant, 
machinery,  and  materials,  and  also  general  information 
as  follows : 

B.3100.  Literature  dealing  with  cattle,  poultry,  and 
mixed  feeds;  importers  of  raw  materials  for  the  food 
industry.  (Belgium.) 

B.5101.  Grill  and  toaster.  (Lancs.) 

B.5105.  Flour  confectionery.  (Ireland.) 

B.3106.  Sauce.  (London.) 
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B.3107.  Dried  pickles  in  plastic  bags.  (London.) 

B.3110.  Sweet  fruit  chutney  and  mango  chutney.  (New 
Zealand.) 

B.3113.  Silver  and  gold  cachous.  (Australia.) 

B.3114.  Stoving  lacquers  for  aluminium.  (Italy.) 

B.3113.  Homogenisers.  (Lanarks.) 

B.3117.  Mincing  machines  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
confectionery.  (London.) 

B.3118.  Dry  pack  for  pickles.  (Yorks.) 

B.3119.  Gravy  powder.  (London.) 

B.3120.  Sack  filling  machines  for  salt.  (Ches.) 

B.3121.  Screw  cap  tightening  machines.  (Bucks.) 

B.3124.  Apple  pulp.  (London.) 

B.3131.  Stainless  steel  tanks.  (Ireland.) 

B.3132.  Bottle  labelling  machines.  (South  Africa.) 
B.3134.  Fruit  wrapping  machines.  (France.) 

B.3135.  Equipment  for  condensing  milk.  (Notts.) 

B.3136.  Farina  flour  and  cheese  flavouring.  (Yorks.) 
B.3137.  Electric  boot  drier.  (London.) 

B.3138.  French  mustard.  (London.) 

B.3139.  Stencil  cutting  machines.  (Lancs.) 

B.3140.  Prevention  of  fermentation  of  honey  drinks. 
(Notts.) 

B.5149.  Waffle  machinery.  (London.) 

B.3130.  Electronic  pea  sorting  machines.  (Yorks.) 
B.3131.  Electric  brine  pumps.  (Warwicks.) 

B.3133.  Emulsifying  agents.  (Ireland.) 

B.3161.  Fish  cakes.  (Yorks.) 

B.3162.  Macaroni  machinery.  (London.) 

B.3163.  Jelly  crystals.  (India.) 

B.3164.  Fruit  spread.  (Scotland.) 

B.3163.  Cold  mix  ice  cream  powders  and  sherbet.  (Ire¬ 
land.) 

B.3166.  China  soy  and  Worcester  sauce.  (France.) 
B.3167.  Agar-agar.  (Yorks.) 

B.3168.  Icing  tubes.  (British  Columbia.) 

B.5171.  Mincemeat.  (Ireland.) 

B.3172.  Tomato  juice.  (Ireland.) 

B.3173.  Continuous  cooking  equipment  for  potato  crisps. 

( Northumberland.) 

B.3174.  Gum  tragacanth  in  the  jam  trade.  (London.) 
B.3173.  Tapioca  flour.  (Scotland.) 

B.3177.  Propelling  pencils.  (Scotland.) 

B.3178.  Tablet  making  machines  for  laboratory  use. 
(London.) 

B.3179.  Mincing  machines  for  confectionery.  (Libya.) 
B.3180.  Strawberry  canning.  (Denmark.) 

B.3182.  Sweet  mango  chutney.  (Lancs.) 

B.3183.  Dog  food.  (Durham.) 

B.3186.  Sodium  benzoate.  (Lancs.) 

B.3189.  Canning  equipment.  (London.) 

B.3190.  Food  colours  and  essences.  (India.) 

B.3191.  Ice  cream  mix.  (S.  Rhodesia.) 

Information  Required 

B.3139.  Names  and  addresses  of  suppliers  of  dried  chicken 
powder.  (Scotland.) 

B.3183.  Names  and  addresses  of  suppliers  of  bulk  roasted 
and  salted  peanuts.  (Scotland.) 

B.3202.  Name  and  address  of  manufacturers  of  Aceto- 
malt.  (London.) 
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Recent  Patents 

652.702.  Hilger  and  Watts,  Ltd.,  and 
Schwarz,  E.  :  Vacuum  seals. 

652,727.  Naamlooze  Vennootschah  H. 
Verheij’s  Machines:  Trolley  for  use  in 
fermenting  and  conveying  pieces  of  dough. 
652,755.  (iRiMMETT,  T.  11.:  Homogeii- 
isers. 

652,840.  Dexine  Ki  bber  and  Ebonite, 
Ltd.,  and  Fore.man,  W.  E.  :  Centrifugal 
pumps. 

652,895.  (ioLDREi,  A. :  Packing  of  eggs. 
653*J44-  Cherry  -  Hdrrell  Corpora¬ 
tion  :  Filling  receptacles  with  liquids. 
653,515.  Joy  .Mani’fac TORINO  Co. :  Com¬ 
pressor. 

Chivers  and  So.ns,  Ltd., 
Maker,  (L  L.,  and  Oi.liver,  .M.  :  Manu¬ 
facture  of  tablet  jellies. 

653-5.50-  Maker  Perkins,  Ltd.  :  Dough 
moulcling  and  shaping  apparatus. 

Cherry  -  Morrei.l  Corpora¬ 
tion:  Agitating  apparatus  particularly 
for  freezing  ice  cream. 

^53-5f>3-  (  herry  -  Morrei.1.  Corpora¬ 
tion  :  Apparatus  and  process  for  freezing 
ice  cream. 

653,607.  .Miller,  .VL  C.  (1. ;  .Apparatus 
for  harv'esting  seaweed. 


Abstract  of  a  Recent  Specification 

Malt  Extract  Process 

This  invention  relates  to  the  prinluction 
of  malt  extract  from  a  mash  of  grain  and 
malt.  More  particularly,  it  has  reference 
to  an  improved  process  for  this  purpitse 
which  makes  use  of  centrifugal  force  in  a 
novel  manner  to  simplify  the  operations 
and  yet  render  them  more  effective,  as 
compared  with  prior  processes  for  pro¬ 
ducing  malt  extract. 

One  feature  of  this  invention  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  improved  prcKess  for  producing 
malt  extract,  in  which  the  effluent  con¬ 
taining  the  extracted  malt  is  obtained  by 
a  two-stage  centrifugal  process,  thereby 
simplifying  conventional  procedures  for 
this  purpose  and  increasing  the  malt  yield. 

The  malt-containing  effluent  from  the 
two-stage .  centrifugal  priKess  is  centri¬ 
fuged  to  obtain  grain  oil  from  the 
effluent  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
malt. 

An  additional  feature  is  an  improved 
process  for  producing  malt  extract,  in 
which  purified  and  concentrated  malt 
and  a  substantial  quantity  of  grain  oil 
may  l>e  obtained  as  separate  constituents 
in  a  three-stage  centrifugal  treatment  of 
the  mash. 

The  mash  of  grain  and  malt  is  fed  into 
a  first  stage  centrifuge,  preferably  after 
subjecting  the  mash  to  a  screening  opera¬ 
tion.  The  centrifuge  separates  the  mash 
into  sludge  and  effluent  as  heavier  and 
lighter  constituents  respectively,  the 
effluent  containing  most  of  the  malt,  and 
discharges  these  constituents  in  separate 
streams.  The  sludge  constituent  is  then 
fed  to  a  mixing  tank  where  it  is  mixed 
and  diluted  with  water  and  also,  prefer¬ 
ably,  with  the  screenings  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  preceding  the  centrifuging. 

This  dilute  mixture  of  sludge  and 
screenings  is  fed  to  a  second  stage  centri¬ 
fuge  which  separates  it  into  sludge  and 
effluent  constituents  and  discharges  the 
constituents  in  separate  streams.  The 
effluent  discharge  from  the  second  stage 
centrifuge  is  then  passed  through  the  first 
stage  centrifuge  along  with  the  mash,  so 
that  its  contained  malt  joins  the  effluent 


discharge  from  the  first  stage  centrifuge, 
the  latter  discharge  being  subsequently 
concentrated  to  obtain  the  malt  extract 
in  the  desired  condition. 

It  is  preferable  to  mix  the  second  stage 
effluent  with  the  mash  tiefore  the  latter  is 
subjected  to  the  screening  operation,  as 
by  feeding  this  effluent  to  the  zone  in 
which  the  ground  grain  and  malt  are 
mixed  and  cooked  liefore  they  are 
screened. 

In  order  to  recover  grain  oil  from  the 
malt-containing  effluent  after  centrifuging 
the  mash,  preferably  in  the  two-stage 
treatment  descrilietl,  the  effluent  is  fed  to 
a  third  stage  centrifuge  which  sepiarates 
the  effluent  into  three  constituents, 
namely,  sludge,  effluent,  and  a  mixture 
of  grain  oil  and  water.  Part  of  the  sludge 
<lischarge  from  the  last  centrifuge  may  lie 
recycled  to  the  jx-ripheral  portion  of  the 
last  separating  chamlier  to  thicken  the 
sludge  discharge. 

The  mixture  of  grain  oil  and  water  from 
the  last  centrifuge  is  then  subjected  to  a 
separating  operation,  as  in  a  centrifugal 
oil  purifier,  to  separate  the  grain  oil  from 
the  water.  The  effluent  discharged  from 
the  thre<‘-way  separating  ojieration  con¬ 
tains  substantially’  all  the  malt  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  and  purified  form,  an<l  this 
effluent  may  lie  ilehydrated  to  obtain  the 
desired  consistency  of  the  extract. 
649.204.  De  ImvuI  Separator  Company . 

Recent  patents  have  been  selected  from 
the  "Official  Journal  of  Patents"  and  are 
published  by  permission  of  the  Controller 
of  H.M.S.O. 

Trade  .\larks 

MOULINETTE. — 687,303.  Hand  oper¬ 

ated  mincing  machines  for  ftxxl.  Mouli- 
ware,  Limited,  298-300.  I^timer  Road, 
London,  W.io;  Manufacturers. 
NUTBIMILK. — 689,718.  Foodstuffs  for 
calves,  made  from  cereals  and  milk,  the 
milk  piredominating.  Scottish  Agricul¬ 
tural  Industries,  Limited,  4,  Park  Gar¬ 
dens,  Glasgow,  C.3:  Manufacturers  and 
Merchants. 

PIC  PAK. — 691,749.  Potato  crisps. 

James  Walker,  Wo^yard  Road,  Dum¬ 
barton,  Dumliartonshire;  Manufacturer. 
JAMATOUSE. — 691,844.  Essential  oils. 
Jamaica  Citrus  Growers,  Limited  (a  Com¬ 
pany  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Jamaica),  72,  I^ws  Street,  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  British  West  Indies;  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

COMELLE. — 692,177.  Preparations  in 
powder  form  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream.  L.  E.  Pritchitt  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  262,  Uxbridge  Road, 
Hatch  End,  Middlesex;  Manufacturers 
and  Merchants. 

PUSA. — ^3,696.  Gluten  (food),  flour, 
bread,  biscuits  (other  than  biscuits  for 
animals),  cakes,  and  pastries.  Glutens, 
Limited,  Newside  Mills,  School  I.,ane, 
Bamber  Bridge,  Preston;  Manufacturers. 
PEBCO. — 693,866.  Packing,  canning, 
and  tube-winding  machinery,  and  tools 
for  use  in  such  machinery.  Perken  and 
Company,  Limited,  Junction  Works, 
Whitehall  Road,  Leeds,  12,  County  of 
York;  Engineers  and  Manufacturers. 
SILCEKE. — Brewing  sugar.  L. 
Lambert  and  Company,  Limited,  Colne 
Works,  High  Street,  Uxbridge,  Middle¬ 
sex;  Manufacturers. 

Trade  marks  have  been  selected  from 
the  "  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal  ”  and 
are  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.S.O. 


.\ew  Companies 

Ice  Cream  Traders  (Sussex),  Limited. 

(491839.)  49,  Montpelier  Road,  Brighton. 
To  take  over  business  of  an  ice  cream 
manufacturer  carried  on  at  Sutton  Drive, 
Seaford,  Sussex,  by  C.  E.  M.  Fusciardi. 
Nom.  cap. :  £30.000  in  £i  shares.  Permt. 
dirs. :  C.  E.  M.  h'usciardi,  7,  Clinton 
Place,  Seaford  (mang.  dir.);  Isoliel  J.  M. 
Langdon,  7,  Dane  Court,  Seaford.  Sussex; 
A.  R.  Warner;  R.  C.  Rolierts;  and  H.  W. 
Wells. 

E.  G.  Bowers  (Saxmundham),  Limited. 

(492480.)  To  carry  on  business  of  corn 
chandlers,  mill  proprietors,  millers,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.;  £5,000  in  los.  shares.  Dirs.: 
not  named.  Subs.  :  E.  G.  Bowers,  Mar¬ 
ket  Place,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk;  H.  H. 
Hanibling,  The  Cottage,  Rookey  Park, 
Yoxford,  Suffolk. 

Prank  P.  Matthews  (Harlington), 
Limited.  (492484.)  The  Nurseries,  Cherry 

I. ane,  Harlington,  Hayes,  Middlesex.  To 
carry  on  business  of  wholesale  fruit  tree 
growers,  nurserymen,  and  horticulturists, 
etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £i5.ihkj  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs. :  F.  P.  Matthews  ami  Mrs.  E.  M. 
.Matthews,  Tudors,  Iver  Heath.  Bucks.; 
A.  H.  Dunn,  The  Dene,  Oval  Way,  Ger- 
rards  Cross,  Bucks. 

General  Trading  Company  (Kingsbury), 
Limited.  (492486.)  2,  Endsleigh  Street, 

W.C.i.  To  carry  on  business  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  and  dealers  in  fo<xi  and  con¬ 
sumable  gcKxls,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £100  in 
£i  shares.  Dir.;  Lili  Lewin,  18,  Ley- 
Uiurne  Road,  Kingsbury,  N.W.9. 

H.  and  D.  Whatmough,  Limited. 

(492489.)  109,  I.ord  Street,  Southport. 

To  carry  on  business  of  dealers  in  tobacco, 
cigarettes,  sweets,  chiKolates,  aerated 
waters,  ices,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £1,000  in 
£i  shares.  Dirs. :  H.  Whatmough  and 
Mrs.  D.  Whatmough.  35,  Ryder  Crescent, 
Southjxirt. 

Parker’s  Model  Bakery  (Clevedon), 
Limited.  (492546.)  4,  Kenn  Road, 

Clevedon,  Somerset.  To  take  over  busi¬ 
ness  carried  on  as  "  Parker's  Mmlel 
Bakery  (A.  H.  T.  Parker)  "  at  Kenn 
Road  and  (31d  Church  Road,  Clevedon, 
Somerset.  Nom.  cap. :  £5.000  in  £i 

shares.  Dirs. :  A.  H.  T.  Parker  (ch.) 
and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Parker,  Danesbury  House, 
4,  Kenn  Road,  Clevedon,  Somerset  (both 
permt.). 

Premier  Salt  Company,  Limited. 

(492551.)  Nom.  cap. :  £100  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs. :  not  named.  Subs. :  G.  Conrad, 
103,  Phyllis  Avenue,  New  Malden  (elk.); 

J.  Gowman,  ii.  Old  Jewry,  E.C.2  (elk.). 

Burnham  and  Connelly  Company, 

Limited.  (492573.)  28,  Monument  Street, 
Billingsgate,  E.C.3.  To  take  over  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  hsh  merchant  carried  on  at 
Billingsgate  Market,  E.C.,  by  Percy  R. 
Burnham.  Nom.  cap. :  £2,500  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs. :  P.  R.  Burnham,  7,  End- 
cliffe,  St.  John’s  Road,  Eastbourne 
(mang.  and  permt.  gov.  dir.);  J.  R.  Tull, 
60,  Walton  Road,  Sidcup,  Kent;  T.  F. 
Skinner;  and  H.  W.  Skinner. 

C  e  r  r  0  n  e  and  Company,  Limited. 

(492710.)  214,  Frederick  Road,  Aston, 

Birmingham,  6.  To  carry  on  business  of 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  ice  cream, 
chocolate  ices,  iced  lollies,  etc.  Nom. 
cap.;  £1,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.:  J.  C. 
Carter,  376,  Slade  Road,  Erdington,  Bir¬ 
mingham;  R.  Cerrone,  214,  Frederick 
Road,  Aston,  Birmingham,  6. 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  com¬ 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons.  Limited.  Com¬ 
pany  Registration  Agents,  116,  Chancery 
Lane,  London.  W.C.2. 
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